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Greetings from the Honorary President 
of the R. E. A. 


(TO THE MEETING IN COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
FEBRUARY 12, 1950) 


Mr. President, and Fellow Members of the Religious Education Association: 


You need not be told how regretful I am that I cannot attend this meeting. I am 
glad, however, to accept an invitation that has been extended to me to speak a “message” 


by proxy. 
My message, first and foremost, is a word of admiration. I salute you who refuse 
to take down our flag! 


In the second place, my message is that the present emergency summons us, not to 
reverse the direction of our movement, as the time tempts us to do, but to go straight 
ahead, increasing our mastery of our original job. The present state of society, which 
puzzles us, frightens us, and withholds financial support from us, presents in new form 
the very problems with which this Association has been characteristically concerned. 


We have been concerned that children and youth should not be herded like sheep, 
nor pressed into organizational molds. Instead, we have stood for transparent, democratic 
relationships among human beings from infancy onward. We have held that these 
relationships can become creative, so that men can work codperatively with God in the 
creation of a moral order. Today, “democracy” is a much honored word, yet influential 
shouters of the word endeavor to control men as sheep are controlled. 


We have been concerned that the spirit and the methods of science should prevail 
in the study of the history, the literature, and the sociology of religion; also in the study 
of human nature. But today we witness a powerful tendency to degrade science into 
a mere instrument of arbitrarily chosen international policies. 


Within such a social framework tolerance of differences is possible, but not un- 
qualified democratic fellowship. If I mistake not, the members of this Association 
could hardly enjoy being tolerated! Here, in fact, the meeting of minds is of a different 
sort. Tolerance is transcended whenever the members of a group are humble learners 
from one another, after the manner of science. Today, both governments and churches 
are endeavoring to teach the world without endeavoring to learn from it and with it. 


The basic and inclusive educational need of this new day is continuous integration 
of the personal self from infancy to old age. We are a nation of divided selves. Shivery 
and jumpy, governed by emotions attached to words rather than by purposes deliberately 
chosen in the light of known facts, these divided selves would like to devise a united 
world. They really would like to do so, but they start from division and they end with it. 


“Thou that teachest another, teachest thou not also thyself?” 


GEORGE A. COE 
685 Mayflower Road, 
Claremont, California, 
January 30, 1950. 
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Chave’s Evaluation of the Evaluations 


In the March-April, 1950 issue of RELIGIOUS EDUCATION an article, “Religious Edu- 
cation for Liberal Progressives” by Professor E. J. Chave, was published along with evalu- 
ations by seventeen religious educators. 

Professor Chave was asked by the Editorial Committee to give his reactions to the 
evaluations of his article. 

This he has done im the letter below. We are indebted to Professor Chave for bis 
cooperation and trust that this experience im cooperative thinking will continue. 


Editorial Committee 


To the Editor: 


I appreciate your invitation to state briefly my reactions to the last issue of RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION in which seventeen outstanding religious educators criticized my statement: 


1) This was a worthwhile experiment in cooperative thinking. Perhaps every issue 
should carry critical comments on the preceding. We are apt to read and forget, to do 
nothing when we might help advance the creative trends in religious education. 


2) Seventeen people revealed the different ways in which they think. Each of us 
tends to discuss any topic on the basis of individual experience. emotional stresses, and 
familiar ideas. It takes a good deal of patience to get the other person’s point of view, and 
to sympathetically but critically and constructively deal with it. 


3) There is surprising agreement on the value of a functional analysis of religion, 
and there is a decided interest in closing the gap between the sacred and secular without 
reducing the meaning of sacred. 


4) The concept of God is a problem and a divisive factor. Yet there seems to be 
a fair appreciation of the fact that naturalist and supernaturalist both are concerned with 
life in its cosmic setting. There is considerable difference between the ways in which peo- 
ple use the concept of Ultimate Reality, or God. With some it is a concept which needs 
continual reference to widening experience and the data on which the concept is based is 
more important than the particular expression of the concept. With others there is a ten- 
dency to confuse symbol and reality. 


5) There is a general recognition of the need for evaluating and conserving the 
spiritual forces which may be operating independent of ecclesiastical or theological authori- 
ties. Some endorse Professor Bower's attitude that “The creative forces of the modern 
world, with their inner spiritual potential, are by-passing stereotyped religion leaving it 
behind in its complacent aloofness.” Others are skeptical of anyone who is unorthodox in 
theology or churchmanship. 


6) There is a definite sense of need for both an individual and a group approach in 
religious education. The individual needs the support and stimulus of a fellowship, where 
tradition does not handicap but gives perspective. 
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7) The long-time belief of the R-E.A. that Christian and Jew may share faith and 
ideals as well as persons within either tradition, is clearly exemplified in this issue. Chave’s 
“Christian” and Gamoran’s “Jewish” are not far apart when faith and ideals are specifically 
stated. 


8) The second part of the editor’s request was not as well answered as the first. It 
seemed easier to take a pot shot at Chave than to express “their own basic concepts of re- 
ligious education.” It is to be hoped that each contributor will follow up his statement in 
coming issues of the journal with constructive suggestions. There are many projects on 
which we should think and act cooperatively. 


9) The Eakins ask “Where can we begin?” and outline several areas that invite co- 
operative study and experimentation. Dr. Coe says we are not quite radical enough and 
challenges us to defy conventionality. Dr. Bower has started something important in Ken- 
tucky. Dr. Gamoran bids us study the Jewish methods of finding adequate time for thor- 
ough religious education, and for motivating interest. Dr. Hartshorne is sure there is 
“much contemporary theology” that is relevant to our needs. Mrs. Bro feels churches are 
“in a lather to get together as fast as they can.” Dr. Chipkin refers to the resources in 
American democracy which Dr. Kaplan is making explicit. Dr. Cole from the intercul- 
tural work in which he is engaged notes the importance of culture conditioning. Dr. Dob- 
bins makes us feel that the gap between progressive conservatives and liberals is quite 
bridgeable. Dr. Fram emphasizes the value of an active minority. Dr. Freehof believes 
that astronomy should not forget its debt to astrology. Dr. Harner emphasizes the need 
for examining presuppositions and their use. Dr. Hellstrom believes a season of confes- 
sion and repentance might be valuable. Dr. Hopper sees the role of the liberal in keeping 
lefters and righters in speaking distance of each other. Dr. Johnson wanted another article 
from Chave and here it is. Dr. McKibben feels Chave needs budging from his ten-point 
gospel, and Dr. Williams has stated the need for a new metaphysical base. Let's all get to- 
gether more frequently in thought and action. 


10) AsI write this I note the fact that our Expansion Campaign is underway. Dr. 
Little and his committee are busy. They have told Harrison Elliott to get ready. Yesterday 
I talked with Dr. Elliott and he is keen as to the potentialities of the RE.A. He was in 
Chicago for a few hours and Mayer and I met him. We shall be fortunate if we can claim 
Elliott’s leadership for a few years. Perhaps the R.E.A. may move forward into a more 
aggressive and constructive program to do its share in meeting world needs in this critical 
hour of human history. 


Thank you again Mr. Editor. You and your committee are giving us a good journal. 
We look forward to every issue. 


Cordially yours, 


ERNEST J. CHAVE. 
Chicago, March 21, 1950. 
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Is PSYCHOLOGY 





Re-Discovering the Soul? 


DENISON MAURICE ALL 


Department of Philosophy pod Psychology, Hampden-Sidney College, Hampden-Sidney, Virginia 


9 Yapear- IS AN old jest to the effect that 
modern psychology “first lost the soul, 
then lost consciousness and finally had noth- 
ing left but misbehavior.” To many this 
marked the tragedy of advancing naturalism. 
Yet the more significant truth is that this 
irony gave pungent expression to the grow- 
ing pains of a youthful but prodigious sci- 
ence. For first it was necessary to free psy- 
chology from the fetters of an abstract philo- 
sophical tradition. Thus whether one defined 
the soul as “an enduring rational substance” 
or “a unified stream of experience” or “a 
permanent bearer of values,” it was hard to 
make such concepts function fruitfully in a 
laboratory experiment. Then it was neces- 
sary to throw off the yoke of introspection as 
the final source of psychological truth. In 
this crusade, the behaviorists did not succeed 
in banishing “consciousness” as they ardently 
hoped; but they did demonstrate that observ- 
ing how people behave is a primary avenue 
of insight into human nature. Finally, as 
Freud’s relentless probings into the dark 
depths of personality gained acceptance, it be- 
came evident that there is no wholly “normal” 
person. Everyone is burdened with deep- 
seated conflicts and insurgent impulses. 
Moreover, since subconscious emotions are 
more powerful than reason or conscience, the 
self-perfecting man of liberal humanism is 
seen to be a myth. Through such critical stages 
as these, psychology has groped its way to- 
wards a larger realism. 

Today there are many signs that this “in- 
fant science” has come of age. Let us speak 
of just three. Psychologists are no longer 
content to borrow their concepts and methods 
from the physical sciences but are developing 
categories of their own. It is true that we 
“drives” and 


still hear about “mechanisms,” 
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electrical “brain potentials.” But we hear 
much more about personalistic concepts such 
as “ego involvement,” “level of aspiration” 
and “experience types.” Psychology is still 
defined as the science of behavior but it is 
explained that this includes praying and ap- 
preciating a sunset just as truly as it does 
rocking a baby or reacting toa signal. Move- 
ment, we are told, is just as basic to psy- 
chology as motion is to physics, but by this 
is meant psychological movement which 
takes place in “life space” and is directed 
towards a goal. In the September 1949 is- 
sue of Psychological Abstracts, which is a 
barometer of research, about four-fifths of 
the studies reported are in human rather than 
in physical or neurological aspects of be- 
havior. 

In the second place, psychology has ceased 
to be a purely academic science and has be- 
come a service profession. Only 46 per cent 
of the members of the American Psycho- 
logical Association are “academic psycholo- 
gists”; 54 per cent are clinical, vocational, 
educational, industrial or government psy- 
chologists. As never before, the profession is 
being challenged to share in human heart- 
aches, to minister to the mind diseased and 
to solve urgent problems of national and in- 
ternational scope. Racial antagonism, the 
psycho-genesis of war, the prevention of 
crime, the rehabilitation of the alcoholic, the 
causes of industrial discontent and the mental 
factors in recovery from disease, these are but 
a few of the current agenda on the psycho- 
logical docket. The danger inherent in all 
this, and one not unrecognized by the pro- 
fession, is that the public is now expecting 
far more of the psychologist than he can ac- 
complish. 

A third phenomenon is that psychologists 
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are slowly and reluctantly but surely coming 
to realize their need for a basic philosophy. 
Most of us were brought up on the theory that 
science deals only with facts and not with 
values. Yet not only the mental hygiene 
books but almost every psychological text 
invokes such criteria as “mental health,” 
“superior adjustment,” “growth toward ma- 
turity,” “wholehearted response” and “in- 
tegrative personality.” By a multiplication 
of case histories, it is shown that self-decep- 
tion, egocentricity, repression of guilt and 
cowardly retreat into fantasy are the great 
enemies of human happiness. Conversely, 
the “healthy personality” is said to be frank, 
courageous, self-honest and public-spirited. 
Mental hygiene and ethics have turned out 
to be almost synonymous. From whence 
then come the ethical standards everywhere 
assumed by the psychologists? When closely 
examined, they are seen to be largely Judaic- 
Christian in origin, though supplemented by 
the ideals of democracy and science such as 
“cooperation,” “tolerance” and “realistic ad- 
justment.” It seems strange then to find 
reputable scientists like Professor E. C. Tol- 
man willing to set aside traditional codes and 
set up as a new ethical norm for our age the 
ideal of the Mature Personality. But if this 
means personal growth towards completeness, 
it is not new for it is the common teaching 
of Christianity, of Plato and Aristotle and of 
the whole romantic-idealistic movement of 
modern times. What must be admitted is 
that this new norm of the Mature Person may 
be framed in wholly humanistic terms, that 
is, in terms of biological growth and of social 
and vocational adjustment. 

Even then if psychologists agree on the 
ideal of growth towards personal maturity, 
they may differ widely on its interpretation. 
What is this personality which grows? What 
is the basis of its continuity, the nature of 
its growth and the ground of its social re- 
sponsibility? Many psychologists will put 
aside these questions as beyond the scope of 
science. Some would even deny that per- 
sonality is a unique category. Yet it is highly 
significant that the 1949 President of the 
American Psychological Association, Profes- 
sor Ernest R. Hilgard, devoted his presi- 
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dential address to the thesis that the Self is 
a mecessary psychological hypothesis. He 
argues for this on three grounds: the con- 
tinuity of personal motivation, the inferential 
existence of an unconscious or “genotypal” 
self, and the interpersonal origin and ex- 
pression of the most important human mo- 
tives. Let us try to summarize this impres- 
sive argument and then examine its impli- 
cations. 

Dr. Hilgard reminds us that psychology 
has taken over the “mechanisms” of the 
psycho-analyst without fully understanding 
their relationships. Thus we are said to “com- 
pensate for” certain thwarted desires, to 
“sublimate” others, to “rationalize” still others, 
to “project” our love and hate wishes, to 
“identify” ourselves with the goals of others, 
and to engage in numerous “defense mechan- 
isms.” The number of these terms is legion 
and they desperately need unifying. This 
unity can be found by seeing that they all 
imply self-reference. That is, all such re- 
actions are concerned with the ego: with that 
aspect of the personality which needs security, 
which feels responsibility for its free acts 
and which strives for “status” and self-respect. 
So the victim of amnesia forgets a whole 
block of his past life so that he may deny 
the existence of a self which is painful or dis- 
creditable to him. Or again, the person who 
harbors anti-Semitic prejudice may, by do- 
ing so, really be disguising from himself the 
hostility and insecurity produced by his child- 
hood upbringing or by his subsequent fail- 
ures. We must add that the normal, well- 
adjusted person may use many of these same 
devices for building or maintaining self- 
esteem, though in a more constructive way. 

How then do we know the self? Histori- 
cally, much emphasis has been placed upon 
our power of self-awareness. Yet highly 
trained introspectionists have been unable 
to give a clear account of this mysterious self. 
Is it, for example, in the head? And is it 
anything more than a composite of bodily 
sensation and familiar feeling? We must 
admit too that much of our “self-conscious- 
ness” is colored by prejudice and distorted 
by deceit. Nevertheless, there are certain 
indubitable facts of private experience which 
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cannot be explained away. The first of these 
is that continuity of memory which links us 
to our own individual past. When this van- 
ishes, as in cases of multiple personality, 
there is a terrifying hiatus which testifies 
to the genuineness of normal self-awareness. 
Then too we are busy evaluating ourselves 
more often than we realize. What Freud so 
acutely pointed to and termed the Super-ego, 
is that inner watcher within us that now ac- 
cuses, now heaps praises, often tyrannizes, 
but always weighs us in the balances of the 
ego-ideal and the parent-image. Its judg- 
ment is harsh in proportion as we wafit to 
think well of ourselves and hence cherish the 
value and dignity of the self. 

This fragmentary self-awareness is not 
enough, however, to establish its authenticity. 
Professor Hilgard believes that psychology 
as a science must use a more inclusive con- 
ception of the self which he calls the “in- 
ferred self.” Like any other scientific hy- 
pothesis, this must justify itself by helping us 
to inter-relate and to understand better the 
facts of experience. It seems to resolve itself 
into three lesser hypotheses, each of which 
has its own supporting evidence. As yet, 
this evidence is incomplete but promising. 

First, there is good reason to believe that 
our motives form a continuous history. We 
manifest persisting attitudes and habits from 
stage to stage. Even when we thrust our- 
selves out upon some new course of action, 
we tackle it with much the same impetuosity 
or caution or emotional twinges that we dis- 
played in childhood. One life epoch shades 
imperceptibly into the next. Surely there is 
a persisting core of motivation in each per- 
sonality. 

In the second place, we have evidence of 
an underlying self which binds together the 
more superficial experiences that do not seem 
to fit into any logical pattern. Our dream 
life, our flashes of imagination and our devi- 
ous forgettings or absent-minded impulses, 
when properly understood, show more co- 
herence than we think and point to a deeper 
source of personal unity. Consider, for 
example, to go somewhat beyond Dr. Hil- 
gard’s illustrative material, the way in which 
men of genius like Coleridge in the act of 
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creating drew upon rich but seemingly for- 
gotten stores of memory dating from some 
twenty or more years before. Or take the 
case of religious conversion or other form of 
“re-orientation of personality” in which frag- 
ments of earlier experience and rival im- 
pulses come together into a new and com- 
pelling unity. To use the vivid concepts of 
the late Max Wertheimer, there has been a 
re-centering of the whole personality struc- 
ture with consequent transformation of the 
whole field of thought and action. 

In the third place, to quote Professor Hil- 
gard’s arresting words, “the important human 
motives are inter-personal both in origin and 
expression.” Freud's great blindness lay, not 
in failing to see that there are other motives 
than sex, but in his failure to grasp that sex 
itself is essentially a relationship between 
persons. He pictured the self too much as 
“the unfolding of an inevitable pattern,” too 
little as an achievement in which other 
persons, parents, brothers, sisters, teachers, 
relatives and friends, play so vital a part. 
Each of us develops according to the role he 
assumes in relation to others, whether of 
leader, follower, critic, spectator, rebel or 
clown. Each of us develops according to 
the picture of himself he senses others have, 
according to their expectations of him and 
their ideals for him. Our inmost self, how- 
ever private, is always really a social self, its 
very content composed of what we are capa- 
ble of and what we aspire to be and to do in 
relation to family, community and state. 

In his presidential self, Dr. Hilgard raises 
a final point. Does the inferred self imply 
the unity of personality? It does not. Con- 
flict rather than harmony may be the pre- 
dominant habit. If one is to be a healthy 
person, however, he must “achieve an in- 
tergrative organization.” For years, we have 
talked about an integrated personality. It is 
much more important to have an integrative 
one. The paranoid patient with his “closed 
personality” and his walled in delusions of 
persecution is “well-integrated.” But he is 
not growing towards a more complete and 
flexible unity of shared interest which is one 
of the great requirements of mental health. 
To be integrative is to be open to new ex- 
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perience and yet to be capable of achieving 
harmony. 

Even if this argument which we have traced 
be not representative of all schools, it is evi- 
dent that a new and richer conception of the 
self is in the making in present day psy- 
chology. We may now inquire as to whether 
this represents a return to what may be called 
the Classical-Christian idea of the soul. The 
latter may be summarized by saying that 
within the human organism, distinct from its 
bodily processes, but in constant interaction 
with them, there resides an inner spiritual 
force. This possesses at once the enduring 
unity of a “substance,” the luminous glow of 
self-consciousness and a triune wholeness of 
thinking, feeling and willing. It is princi- 
pally a soul, however, because it can do what 
a soul does, namely judge truth, appreciate 
beauty, distinguish between right and wrong, 
and leap across the barriers of time and space 
through memory and imagination. Above 
all, it can make free decisions and is by vir- 
tue of this responsible to its Creator. 

Psychologists are almost unanimous in re- 
jecting any sharp dualism of soul and body 
as a postulate for their science. Actual ex- 
perience reveals no such chasm or frontier 
between the realm of our thoughts and feel- 
ings and the domain of bodily acts and im- 
pulses. Our personalities seem intimately 
bound up with the enduring structure of 
the organism and its bio-chemical functions. 
In particular, mind is brain-dependent. To 
have two different sets of facts and two dif- 
ferent kinds of laws, one for mind and one 
for body, would make it impossible to have a 
unified science of psychology. Some psy- 
chologists go so far as to say that we should 
never speak of mind influencing body or 
body influencing mind but only of inter- 
related events within the psycho-physiologi- 
cal unity which we call personality. Such 
“psyclio-somatic” influences, they think, are 
to be explained in terms of connections with- 
in the nervous system. When I think, I am us- 
ing the “highest levels” of my brain. When I 
blush or tremble, or feel “tied up in a knot in- 
side,” I am responding with my “lower level” 
sympathetic nerve reactions. There are 
definite pathways between these two levels, 
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which under certain circumstances, become 
surcharged with connecting pulses of electro- 
chemical energy. This is the prevailing “na- 
turalistic” view of brain and personality re- 
lationships. 

A psychologist who feels that he must 
choose naturalism as against a dualistic soul 
theory may nevertheless be confounding two 
different kinds of naturalism. The first is 
materialistic naturalism and it assumes, but 
never proves, that the brain somehow pro- 
duces the qualities of our inner, mental life 
and that the physical organism is the primary 
reality which together with the pressure of 
the environment, shapes our destiny. The 
second may be called psycho-physical na- 
turalism. This view admits that mind and 
body form an organic whole without any 
actual gap between them but denies that the 
physical organism is any more determinative 
than the conscious self or any other part of 
the personality that is not material. Such an 
organic whole might well require the inter- 
penetration of energies of different kinds. 
Many analogies may be given but perhaps 
the social one is the best. In an organized 
society, political, economic and moral forces 
may be distinguished but not separated out. 
It is futile to try to explain the life of a 
people in terms of natural and economic 
resources alone, or in terms of laws, law- 
makers and constitutions alone, or in terms 
of the moral and spiritual aspirations of the 
people alone. However difficult the enter- 
prise, the task of interrelating these various 
kinds of social causation must be attempted. 
The psychologist then who would explain the 
whole of personality on a physiological basis 
is no more logical than a historian who would 
set forth the history of our nation in terms 
of climate, terrain, food supply and com- 
merce. 

To pursue this analogy between personality 
and society, we may say that they resemble 
each other in possessing three essential kinds 
of constituents: (1) directive principles; 
(2) an organization of contributive elements; 
(3) sources of energy. Thus our constitu- 
tion furnishes both regulative principles and 
long-range goals, harmonious with the nature 
of the people who are governed. Our politico- 














economic structure provides orderly ways in 
which human and natural energies can be 
channeled and inter-connected. These ener- 
gies, especially the human ones, form the life- 
stream of the nation and give to it inwardness 
and vitality. In like manner, the normal per- 
sonality has certain life-goals or standards 
of evaluation. Then there is the organiza- 
tion of effective skills and abilities by which 
the problems constantly posed by the en- 
vironment are solved more or less creatively. 
Finally, there is the powerful undercurrent 
of motivating desires. 

Let us picture this more concretely. A 
friend of mine is a physician. Overarching 
his personality is his professional conscience: 
his ideals of scientific rigor and his concern 
to save life. In the service of these, he brings 
to each new case, not only his medical knowl- 
edge and skill, but such personal traits as 
caution, persistence, sympathy and domi- 
nance. These latter are just as truly settled 
ways of solving life-problems as his diagnostic 
and therapeutic skills. For he has had to 
learn to curb impatience, to fight to the bitter 
end, to allay anxiety and suspicion and to se- 
cure full cooperation. But none of these 
creative devices, whether technical or human, 
would be carried very far without sustaining 
motives such as need for financial security, 
personal prestige or human belonging. Yet 
surely Dr. X is more than a collection of hu- 
manitarian ideals, curative skills and personal 
incentives. He is unitary whole of the kind 
we call a person. What unifies him if it is 
not the self? For does not the interaction of 
these personal levels imply a common ground 
of mutuality and concerted aim? 

What is this self? Perhaps we may clarify 
the problem by correcting a fundamental but 
distorted insight of Freud. It was his belief 
that the “ego” holds the balance of power 
and the possibility of unification in our 
threefold personality. The “ego” is that part 
of us which is in most direct contact with 
reality and which is intelligent enough or 
cunning enough to work out compromises 
between the “super-ego” (conscience) and 
the “id” (desire). This is curiously like 
Plato’s teaching that it is the “spirited part” 
of the whole man that imposes the wise order 
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of reason upon undisciplined desire. For 
Freud this mediating function is “nrudence” 
but for Plato it is “courage.” Both views 
suffer from an error of abstraction. Let us 
say then that the “self” is the inner servant 
of the whole which can coordinate the parts 
because it shares the life of the parts. Where- 
as Freud, as a naturalist, limits reality to the 
secular world, we agree with Plato and with 
the Judaic-Christian tradition that there is a 
world of real values and of independent truth. 
The self then is that inner luminous activity 
which has direct experience of all three 
(value, objective necessity and desire) and 
is able, therefore, to integrate them. Thus 
to sublimate sex into lyric poetry or anger into 
moral courage is not to escape into an un- 
real world, as Freud implies, but to enter into 
awareness of a larger world with spiritual as 
well as material and psychological laws. But 
this very mobility of the self whereby it is 
able to expand until the circle of its inter- 
ests becomes one with the great world and on 
the other hand to shrink into a tiny beam of 
private concern is what has made it so elusive 
and paradoxical. It is not without truth 
that certain philosophers have said that man’s 
soul approaches the infinitely great and the 
infinitely small. 

The psychologist might well be skeptical if 
this expansion of the self involved any magic 
flight through space and time or some mystic 
oneness with an Absolute Self. Yet he him- 
self has formuated a category which affords 
some rational insight into this curious self- 
transcendence. He calls it identification. 
Currently, this is defined as a “modification 
of the self by modelling one’s self after an 
admired object or by attempting to live out 
his wishes in another.” Why do we identify 
ourselves with others? The common answer is 
that we do so because our frustrated desires 
can be satisfied by adopting the goals of 
other persons as our goals. But, though true, 
this omits the psychological fact that we 
adopt the goals of others because we discern 
in their lives or achievements certain qualities 
which we see to be truly worth striving for. 
If this were not true, hero worship would be 
a form of self-worship. Now, to be sure, iden- 
tification is effected by many means such as 
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imitation, suggestion, sympathy, empathy and 
group-learning which the psychologist traces 
in detail. But basically it must rest upon our 
capacity for understanding and appreciating 
other personalities. This is achieved, as we 
have seen, through inter-personal relation- 
ships and through participation in the com- 
munity. But the individual never grows a 
personality by being a passive recipient. He 
must make his own creative responses. It is 
only in so far as he reaches out in faith and 
assumes realities and values which he cannot 
yet prove that he comes to verify their exis- 
tence. This is not essentially different from 
the way in which man has learned to under- 
stand and to control the world through sci- 
ence. 

In the realm of inter-personal relation- 
ships, there is, however, the additional fact 
of self-disclosure. Persons communicate with 
other persons not only through natural stim- 
uli and through symbols but by living and 
acting as persons. Here we have the minimum 
meaning of revelation. This concept may 
lie beyond the pale of scientific inquiry but 
it is not beyond the scope of scientific experi- 
ence. For the scientist knows what it is to 
communicate his purposes and to share his 
ideas with other scientists. No amount of 
introspection, of observation of behavior, or 
of rational inference, could ever take the 
place of such acts of self-disclosure. But this 
requires one further step. To disclose our 
feelings and thoughts to another means to 
use the body as an instrument of expression. 
This implies a measure of effective control of 
the physical organism by the inner self. The 
mere fact that it is limited is not as Hume 
and his imitators have thought a proof of its 
unreality. The whole science of psycho- 
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somatics, indeed, indicates that this control 
may be greater than we have imagined. It 
is at least great enough for disciplining our 
bodies, for forming our character and for 
communicating our thoughts. There is no 
evidence that the brain is able to do all this 
and thus reduce the self to the role of an un- 
witting spectator. But if this is true, human 
character cannot be simply an organization of 
brain-traces. It must have a structure and a 
continuity of its own. 

To conclude, we have seen that psychology 
has been driven to include within its logical 
framework categories of value and of inter- 
personal awareness. Without ceasing to be 
a science, it has thus passed beyond the natur- 
alistic framework of organic stimulus and 
response. For, after all, the primary stimuli 
are persons and the primary responses are per- 
sonal responses. This is possible, not because 
the total organism with its baffling multi- 
plicity is a self, buf because it has within it an 
active, conscious self. This self includes the 
sub-ego and the super-ego. For its very nature 
is a dynamic interaction or creative synthesis 
of felt desire, of intelligent relationship and 
of higher obligation. It is functionally con- 
tinuous with but not identical with the oper- 
ations of the nervous system which serve it. 
In so far as man has dreamed of that which 
ought to be and has “achieved the impos- 
sible,” he has participated in a larger environ- 
ment and drawn upon higher-than-natural 
energies. But this is always a personally dis- 
closed or personally shared experience. Hence 
it is not illogical for a scientific psychologist 
to acknowledge that there is a spiritual en- 
vironment and that it is ultimately Personal 
and even Revelatory. 


























THE BEGINNINGS OF MYSTICISM 


In Children’s Growth’ 


SOPHIA LYON FAHS 


Editor, Children’s Materials, American Unitarian Association. 


iy COMMON parlance, “mysticism” means 
communication with the supernatural. 
The “mystic” is presumed to be one who ob- 
tains knowledge of this supernatural realm 
by means of some divine “revelation.” A 
“mystical” experience is assumed to be some- 
thing inherently different from natural ex- 
perience, a gift of God's grace. 

It is important to note this common mean- 
ing for the words “mystical” and “mysticism” 
because of the major theological assumption 
that goes with it. This assumption is that 
there are two entirely different worlds. One 
is natural — the other is supernatural. One 
is material — the other is spiritual. One is 
here and now — the other is beyond in space 
and time. One is transient—the other is 
eternal. One is knowable—the other is 
unknowable through natural means. One, 
the abode of humanity, is imperfect and sin- 
ful — the other, the abode of divinity, is per- 
fect and wholly good. 

This cosmological picture of two separate 
worlds — one above and beyond and the other 
below and here— is imbedded in our Jew- 
ish and Christian heritage. It is the warp 
and woof of many other religions as well. It 
is, therefore, only natural that mystical ex- 
periences should continue to be commonly 
interpreted in the framework of this theology. 
The religious world, especially of the west, 
has so long drawn its inspiration from this 
vision of a supernatural realm outside this 
natural world that the vast majority do not 
even think of questioning seriously the as- 
sumption of this theology. Were they to lose 
this faith, they would feel robbed of the 
very goal of all their aspirations. 





*This article is to be a chapter in a forthcoming 
book to be entitled Aspects of Modern Mysticism. 
Edited by Alfred Stiernotte. Beacon Press. Bos- 


ton. 
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But to define “mysticism” in terms of any 
theological position is to miss its very es- 
sence, for it is the emotional experience that 
is the core of mysticism, rather than the par- 
ticular image or belief into which the emo- 
tion is projected. In the long history of 
man’s religious yearnings the mystics have 
been of all kinds of faiths. Theists and hu- 
manists, agnostics and believers, naturalists 
and supernaturalists— all have had experi- 
ences that deserve the honorable name of 
“mystical.” 

The general temper of the scientifically- 
minded portion of our generation today is 
not to deny the existence of a world outside 
and different from the one we are exploring, 
and in which we now live. It is rather to 
put all theological formulations into a sec- 
ondary position. (At least this is the temper 
outside ecclesiastically-dominated circles.) 
Theological formulations appear in the 
rituals —the hymns, the readings, and the 
prayers — of church and synagogue, but these 
seem to be quickly put out of mind in the 
daily exchange of ideas. Our knowledge of 
the nature of this natural world has been 
growing so rapidly, and our picture of its 
power and its glory and its terrors is so ab- 
sorbing, that many at present seem unable, 
or perhaps uninterested, to look for more 
wonders, or to ask for more power, or even 
to think of an eternity longer than what seems 
to be found in the natural order. 

As the old cosmology of a natural and a 
supernatural world slowly grows less con- 
vincing, or while it is being laid aside tem- 
porarily as being of secondary importance, a 
small but growing number of people are try- 
ing to build up a new cosmic picture to re- 
place the old one. As modern man has been 
delving deeper into the secret places of the 
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natural world — into the depths of the atom 
and into the depths of personality — he has 
been finding the natural world filled with the 
“unseen” and the unseeable. A non-material 
quality seems to pervade it. The mystery of 
life or the mystery of intangible power and 
the mystery of relationships, of attraction and 
of separateness, are found in every tangible 
and material thing or person. And strangely 
enough, modern man is beginning to realize 
that these invisible, immaterial elements are, 
after all, the most important part of this 
natural universe. 

In this new and vital picture of the uni- 
verse and of human existence that is slowly 
emerging, modern man is awakened to recog- 
nize his deep kinship with all men, even with 
the primitive savage. He realizes that gen- 
erations, not knowing science, intuitively 
felt what he is now finding through his most 
painstaking research to be true, namely, that 
pervading the visible world is an invisible 
Vitality. Past generations assumed that this 
Vitality entered the natural world from the 
outside. They called this Vitality divine, 
supernatural. Whether or not this Vitality 
be natural or supernatural no longer seems 
to be the most important question. Modern 
man’s foremost concern is to understand how 
this Vitality works, and to learn how to live 
in the light of this knowledge. The emo- 
tional experience of feeling this Vital Pres- 
ence, and of feeling that a glimpse has been 
caught of the meaning of this Presence, is the 
common element in all “mystical” experi- 
ences, no matter where or how this Vital 
Presence is visualized. 

In our generation it is especially important 
that more of us should recognize this uni- 
versal element. As long as the emotional 
experiences of religious folk are regarded by 
the intelligentsia of our generation as be- 
longing in the realm of the occult — totally 
inexplicable, beyond all reason—or as tied 
to theologies that no longer grip the scientific 
mind — large numbers of intelligent people 
will remain cold toward all religion. Many 
indeed are losing the support of an emotion- 
ally warm philosophy of life largely because 
the religious societies among whom they live, 
exclude them from their fellowships because 
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of unorthodox theologies. In self defense 
such people must build up a cold exterior 
toward the expression of all religious feel- 
ings. They may cease to cultivate their own 
deepest emotions, and their children may be 
left unattached to any warm religious fellow- 
ships, and unguided in learning to appreciate 
and to feel the mystery and the destiny into 
which they have been born. 
Scientists and Mysticism 


Strange as it may seem, it is the scientifically 
schooled men and women today who are lead- 
ing the way into this new understanding of 
mysticism, and scientists are the top heroes 
of modern children. 

Dr. Paul Tillich? tells of sitting under a 
tree with a great biologist. In the course of 
their conversation the biologist said, “I would 
like to know something about this tree!” Dr. 
Tillich was amazed at this remark since he 
was well aware that the biologist knew every- 
thing about that tree that science could tell. 
“What do you mean?” Dr. Tillich asked. The 
biologist replied, “I want to know what this 
tree means for itself. It is alive. It’s being 
alive and my being alive seem different. But 
are they different? I want to understand 
the life of this tree. It is so strange, so unap- 
proachable to us.” 


Here was a scientist yearning to com- 
mune with a tree! Does it not remind one 
of St. Francis, who felt the sun was his 
brother and the moon his sister, and that 
all the animals and birds were his relations? 
In one case the thinking was pre-scientific. 
In the other it was based on long and schol- 
arly research, but in both cases the feelings 
of relatedness were warm, and the yearn- 
ing to commune with the larger continuum 
of conscious living was present. 

Another such mystic is Dr. Albert Ein- 
stein. He writes: “The most beautiful and 
most profound emotion we can experience is 
the sensation of the mystical. It is the power 
of all true Science. He to whom this emo- 
tion is stranger, who can no longer wonder 
and stand rapt in awe, is as good as dead ... 
to know that what is impenetrable to us really 


"The Shaking of the Foundations, Paul Tillich; 
New York; 1948. p. 79. 
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exists .. . this knowledge, this feeling is at 
the heart of all true religiousness.” 

A few years ago a class of eleven-year- 
olds raised these two questions. “Do sci- 
entists pray? And if they pray, what do 
they pray for?” In their search for help, 
each member of the class wrote a letter to 
a well-known scientist* to ask him these two 
questions. With great care each respect- 
fully worded his own letter. 

The first reply came back to Phyllis 
Wright from Dr. Einstein. The letter was 
written in German. The following is the 
way it was translated for the class. 


Dear Phyllis: 
I have tried to answer your question as 
simply as possible. Here is my answer. 

Scientific research work has as a basis the 
assumption that all events, including the ac- 
tivities of people, are determined by laws of 
nature. Therefore, a research worker would 
hardly be inclined to believe that events could 
be influenced by prayer—that is, through an 
expressed wish to a supernatural being. 

To be sure, it must be granted that our 
actual understanding of these laws is very 
fragmentary, so in the last analysis the belief 
in the existence of these fundamental laws 
rests also upon a kind of faith. This faith has 
always been further justified through the 
achievements of science. 

On the other hand, any one who has seri- 
ously studied science is filled with the con- 
viction that a spirit tremendously superior 
to the human spirit manifests itself in the 
law-abidingness of the world, before whom 
we with our simple powers must humbly 
stand back. So, the study of science leads to 
religious feeling which is certainly to be 
distingushed from the religiousness of less in- 
formed people. 

Friendly greetings to you. 

Yours, 
A. EINSTEIN* 

Not only did Dr. Einstein write in this 
vein, but each scientist addressed answered, 
saying in effect that he did pray but not in 
the ways most people thought of as prayer. 
All these men acknowledged feelings 
likened to prayer. Some wrote of a quiet- 


*The Universe of Dr. Einstein by Lincoln Bar- 
nett. Harpers magazine. June, 1948. 
‘Used with the permission of Dr. Einstein. 
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ing sense of awe or wonder as they worked 
with “Nature.” 

In this meaning for mystic experiences, 
“the mysterious” is not found in the be- 
yond, above in heaven, or in a world differ- 
ent from this. It is the very heart of this 
natural existence of which we are a part. 
“The mysterious” vitalizes the whole. It 
is in the nucleus of the atom and in the 
swirling electrons. It is in the motions of 
every infinitesimal photon of light, and in 
the unthinkably large masses of suns and 
planets in all the universes of space and 
time. 

“The mysterious” is not outside the laws 
of nature; it is in the very nature of the 
laws themselves. It is in the relatedness of 
each small part to the Whole in whose crea- 
tive vitality each participates. “The mys- 
terious” is in every conscious moment. It 
lies buried in the depths of the age-long 
flow of the “unconscious” of which each 
small consciousness picks up, as it were, but 
a few drops. It is also in what seems to be 
the unconsciousness of death. “The mys- 
terious” is the very ground of our being — 
our hope and our destiny. 

No one ever knows the simplest thing un- 
less one also feels there is more that has not 
been explained. Yet “the mysterious” is not 
wholly incomprehensible. It is not beyond 
the reach of all reason. If it were, it would 
have no meaning for us at all. It is only as 
“the mysterious” becomes partly intelligible 
that we can feel it is mysterious. “The mys- 
terious” eludes all words of explanation, but 
it is more significant than all that can be 
explained. There is always something e- 
yond where we have gone. 

For many this is a new meaning for mys- 
ticism. It implies natural emotions arising 
through contacts with natural things and 
events in present experience. It means sens- 
ing intangibles in this existence. It means 
discovering something that must be added 
to all that the mind can know. It means 
feeling “the eternal power that binds all 
things in one.”® This sensitivity to the mys- 
terious in us and around us Dr. Einstein 


"Alfred Noyes. 
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finds to be “the strongest and noblest main- 
spring of research,” and at the same time it 
is “at the center of true religiousness.” He 
is of the conviction that “he to whom this 
emotion is a stranger, who can no longer 
wonder and stand rapt in awe, is as good as 
dead.” 
Teaching Mysticism 

If we share this point of view, our ways 
of religious guidance of children will be 
markedly different from the traditional pat- 
terns, for most religious teaching is oriented 
to the past. The teaching usually begins 
with people of long ago. Children learn 
“religiousness” from Jesus, or Moses or 
Buddha, rather than by “a direct relation 
to the universe.”®° But what is it that should 
be substituted for the old ways? A few 
hints only can be thrown out in such an 
article as this. 

I 

As adults, we need to awaken our own 
sensitivity to the mysterious in the here and 
now. Children easily catch our own mat- 
ter-of-fact and superficial attitudes. If we 
think the last important word has been said 
when a question is answered, the children 
also will think they know it all. To quicken 
our Own awareness some of us might well, 
from time to time, practice concentrating 
our thoughts and imaginations on specific 
common things and events until we sense 
and feel “the mysterious” in them. What, 
for example, is the story in this piece of 
paper on which I write? Or in the grape- 
fruit I am eating for breakfast? Or in the 
sugar that has just slipped into my coffee? 
Or what is the story of the dahlia in the 
vase, or of the goldfish in the bowl? Or 
what are the memories behind the face I 
see across from me in the streetcar? One 
cannot engage often in such study and medi- 
tation without touching something that is 
endless, without feeling what William 
Blake meant by “eternity in a grain of sand,” 
or without joining with Walt Whitman in 
declaring that “there is no object so soft 
but it can become a hub for the wheeled 
universe.” 


*Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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II 

To children as well as to ourselves, feel- 
ings of relatedness to “the mysterious” will 
come only as opportunities are made for 
free and leisurely contacts with people and 
things. Unfortunately, in our present pat- 
terns of education, we are emphasizing the 
acquiring of book knowledge. We deal 
overwhelmingly with words, words, words. 
We line these words up on the pages of a 
book, and tell children to remember them, 
and to be able to answer any question that 
may be asked about them. We reward the 
child who can give the answers most 
quickly. We encourage children to com- 
pete with one another in remembering. The 
subtle influence of the quiz program is in 
this direction. 

We even praise children for using half- 
understood scientific and religious termi- 
nology, just because they like the sound of 
big words. The result is a glibness of 
speech, a nervous quickness to talk. One 
child exults in having surpassed another, and 
builds up a proud feeling of knowing it 
all. Such attitudes and procedures are 
poison to a growing “religiousness” that in- 
cludes an appropriate humility, and a sensi- 
tizing to “the mysterious” in everything 
about us and in us. 

Direct experiences, however, do not fit 
easily into the usual scedules of home and 
school. They require a certain leisure, and 
a flexibility in planning as well as a will- 
ingness to do things differently from the 
usual ways. 

A teacher of six-year-olds decided to have 
the three-hour Sunday School session out of 
doors in che park. She planned not to 
mention God to the children until they 
raised a question that required mentioning 
the thought. They watched the ducks swim- 
ming in the pond. The children lay on the 
grass under the trees and looked up to 
watch the fleecy clouds sail by. They be- 
came poetic in their exclamations. Later 
they climbed over the smooth rocks and 
wondered how they had gotten so smooth, 
and the mystery of Time began to unfold 
before them. They sang and danced and 
told stories. The result was many poetic 
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tery and felt a part of it. 








expressions of feeling, and the raising in 
child terms of two of the profoundest philo- 
sophical questions humanity can ask. “Who 
made the grass?” and “How can God make 
the grass and be the grass at the same 
time?”? 

Another first grade class spent their Sun- 
day morning at a chicken farm where they 
saw an incubator filled with eggs, either 
about to hatch or from which the chicks 
had already broken through. The poultry 
man took out an egg having already a “win- 
dow” in the shell. Standing in the circle of 
children, he gently broke the shell and as 
one child said, “he borned the chicken.” 
With absorbed attention the children 
watched the chick struggle, finally take its 
first breath of air, and then squirm around 
until at last it got on its feet and flapped its 
wings and cried “cheep.” When the door 
of the incubator was finally closed and the 
chick put safely back into its warm home, 
the children’s emotional release took differ- 
ent forms. Some children ran around the 
room, others clung to the teacher's hand, 
or began to talk. “I liked to see that chick- 
en born.” “It made me feel funny inside.” 
“I didn’t know it was like that.” “Just 
think all these hundreds of eggs are all 
pecking away with chickens inside.” “How 
does the chicken know how to peck all by 
itself?” “That was the first time it ever 
cheeped and we heard it!”® 

This moving experience of watching the 
birth struggle of a small chick is akin to 
what many a doctor or nurse or father who 
has watched the birth of a human baby, has 
described as “a deeply religious experience.” 
Both children and adults were vaguely 
aware of something coming forth — new — 
unmade by human minds or hand —like 
themselves — feeling alive—struggling to 
move on to the next stage of growing. To 
the degree of their varied abilities, they 
identified themselves with the new-born 
wonder and in so doing they felt “a rever- 
ence” for life itself. They sensed its mys- 
Having such 


"Reported by Mrs. Katharine W. Brown. 
eee by Mrs. Edith Dewey, Wilmington, 
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feeling experiences with other living things 
is the nourishment needed to develop one’s 
power to feel with others and to have sym- 
pathy for them. In the birth of a small 
chick, this Mystery was revealed in a form 
simple enough for the six-year-olds to ap- 
prehend. 

Another class had been studying stories 
of Beginnings of Life® and had raised a 
number of questions about how they them- 
selves began. A physician was invited to 
the class. She brought with her an embryo 
of a human unborn baby. Each child held 
the little bottle in his hand and peered curi- 
ously and bravely at the tiny form. One 
of the boys, in reporting the experience to 
his mother afterwards, surprised her when 
he exclaimed: “Mother, it was the most 
beautiful thing I ever saw in my life.” 

For three children, 7, 9, and 10, it was 
the glimpse one morning of a dragonfly 
naiad that crawled up onto the side of their 
tent. They forgot breakfast, while they 
watched the dragonfly slowly emerge from 
its confining case. It seemed actually to 
grow wings before their eyes. “It was a 
breathless experience,” writes the mother, 
“that I would all children might have.”*° 

A nine-year-old had her first chance to 
see a sunbeam through a prism. Her teacher 
writes: “The child’s mouth dropped open, 
and for a long time she stood as if frozen 
to the prism. Then she sucked in her 
breath and turned to stare at me, wide- 
eyed and flushed. She burst out ‘It’s beauti- 
ful! The whole world is beautiful!’”™* 

Sometimes the great moment may come 
in play when something attempted with 
fear and timidity is finally achieved, such 
as reaching the top of the jungle-gym or 
skillfully riding a tricycle. Such an experi- 
ence finally achieved has brought many a 
timid child a glowing feeling of personal 
worth—a basically important emotion. 
“What a person thinks of himself, that it is 


"Beginnings of Life and Death. Sophia L. Fahs 
_ Dorothy T. Spoerl. Boston; Beacon Press. 
1938. 





an by Mrs. Irma Cooke, Santa Barbara, 


“Reported by Mrs. Jean Lincoln, Port Wash- 
ington, L. I, N. Y. 
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which determines, or rather indicates, his 
fate.”?? 

Loomis and Jimmy, about three and four 
years old, are quarreling over a toy truck. 
They .scream and pull and hit each other. 
The father gently interferes. He takes them 
on his lap for a few moments to talk it all 
over. Each child slowly comes to sense 
what the other really wants, that each wants 
to be happy and to be treated kindly. They 
dimly feel that they need each other. They 
work out a plan together for sharing the 
truck, feeling as they do so that they under- 
stand why this is needful. After the taking 
of turns is carried out with satisfaction, 
they have a feeling for a “way” beyond 
their immediate desires. These two small 
children “have made some very modest 
progress toward integrating their feelings 
and intellects upon a level of love and un- 
derstanding.” Whatever name we give the 
experience, we need to appreciate the value 
of it. These two children on a three and 
four-year-old level gained “an awareness of 
and love for true living.”?* 

Whatever we may call these varied ex- 
periences, no one can wisely deny their 
worth in building emotional richness into 
the lives of these children. The parent or 
teacher who is eagerly seeking to cultivate 
“religiousness” in the soil of natural experi- 
ence will be keen to experiment in new 
ways of leadership. 


Ill 


But there are sterile ways of giving chil- 
dren even direct experiences. The exposure 
may not be enough. Our culture encourages 
superficiality. Our urban  factory-made 
existence separates children from the op- 
portunity to feel directly related to nature. 
Skills need to be developed in the use of 
challenging thoughtfulness, of suggesting 
quiet. We need to learn when to show 
our own feelings and when to wait to give 
the children their own opportunities to dis- 
cover the wonder for themselves. 

Perhaps one of the gravest mistakes reli- 
gious workers make is to hurry to give 


Henry Thoreau. 
*Reported by Philip Mayer, Burton, Ohio. 
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children the answer, or to share a theological 
interpretation. A boy had found a wasp’s 
nest and brought it into vacation school. 
All the children crowded around him, alert 
and keen with their questions. Interest 
was at its height, when the question was 
asked: “Who taught the wasp how to make 
a mest?” At once a child answered, “God, 
of course.” To the teacher's surprise, the 
children’s interest in the wasp’s nest from 
that moment on began to wane. One by 
one they left the nest alone on the window 
sill. The teacher reported she had learned 
a lesson. The naming of God had solved 
the mystery for the children and killed 
their further curiosity.’ 

The worth of such experiences, however, 
should not be measured by the length of 
time they consume, or by their infrequency, 
or by a child’s inability to talk about them. 
Feelings of contact with “the mysterious” 
are elusive. No one is able to live long in 
the glow of such awareness. It is only oc- 
casionally that these moments come. And 
children swing out of them so quickly that 
many times we do not even notice the tell- 
tale signs of the emotion—the moment of 
quiet, the unusual posture, the open mouth 
or the serious look in the eyes. 

Once a mother and her two children were 
walking around the neighborhood when 
suddenly they saw what they thought they 
had never seen before—a tree glistening 
in the late afternoon sun against a blue sky! 
“It looks as if the tree had golden leaves,” 
someone exclaimed. They all stood speech- 
less for some moments. Later one of them 
proposed going back to look at the tree again. 
But they walked and walked and could not 
find it. “The mysterious is like that,” 
writes the mother, “you cannot hold onto 
mystery. It comes and it goes at the same 
time.”** No one but the individual may 
even know that a great moment has come 
and gone, but some moments are of more 
value than days and years. All we can do is 
to try to keep alert and sensitive to them. 


“Reported by Mrs. Alex Bruner, Wilmington, 


Del. 
*Reported by Mary Heilner, Spring Lake, N. J. 
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Such experiences of contact with “the 
mysterious” are difficult to talk about. Since 
this is true we need to afford children a 
variety of childlike ways in which to portray 
their feelings. They need ways that are 
simpler for them than talking. It is just 
here that the use of free painting is so 
valuable. If children actually have had in- 
teresting direct contacts so that their imag- 
inations and thoughts are active and richly 
nourished, and if they are then given free- 
dom to paint what is in their minds or how 
they feel, it has been found again and again 
that they enjoy expressing their feelings 
into color and form. As parents and teachers 
we need to learn to see in such paintings 
what the children are trying to say, rather 
than to comment on the neatness or the 
beauty of the work. 


In their spontaneous dramatic play chil- 
dren rehearse their feelings about life. 
Dramatic play is one of the child’s most 
vital ways of thinking and feeling. 

Two cousins were re-enacting their re- 
cent experiences with death. The girl who 
had lost her father was lying upon a couch 
still as in death and the other was mourning 
beside her. Jill, the mourner, finally left 
her “dead” companion and came into the 
room where her grandmother was sitting. Jill 
said that it was getting boring to wait while 
Anne was playing dead. “I think that is a 
foolish kind of game to play,” said Grand- 
mother. “It is, too, a good kind of game,” 
protested Jill vigorously. “Anne isn’t just 
playing dead. Anne wants to think dead. 
When you can’t say your think, you have to 
play it.” 

How often the child is teacher! To the 
Grandmother the children’s activity that 
afternoon was a mere game. For the chil- 
dren the game afforded a way to feel the 
mystery of death. The child’s acting was 
neither for fun nor for show. In her play- 
ing dead she was pondering and yearning 
over the mystery of her very existence. 





*Reported by Mrs. Alice Ousley, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
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One often hears progressive religious 
education belittled by parents who say 
laughingly: “Oh, they seem to do little but 
play in that church school! Now when we 
were children we really took church seri- 
ously. We learned Bible verses . . .” 

Yes, so it has been, and so it continues 
to be in most church schools. And it is the 
appropriate way if religion is mainly some- 
thing coming down to each new generation 
from the past. It is appropriate if “mysti- 
cal” experiences must come to children as 
second-hand, through revelations made only 
to a divinely chosen aristocracy of priests 
and prophets. If, however, religiousness is 
to grow in the soil of present experience, 
if the heart of religiousness is a sensitivity 
to “the mysterious” which each individual 
may contact for himself, then direct experi- 
ences need a far larger place in our plan- 
ning; and the indirect learning through 
books and the following of inherited pat- 
terns of expression should be made second- 


Such samples of experiences as have been 
described are so far removed from the ec- 
static visions of divinity that mystics have 
reported that it may seem a misnomer to 
call these mild experiences of momentary 
wonder the beginnings of mysticism. Fur- 
thermore, to do so, it may be said, is to 
rob the word of any distinctive meaning. 
It is equivalent to saying that all usually 
thrilling experiences are mystical. Indeed, 
I confess that such misgivings have not 
been entirely absent from my own thinking. 
It is not easy to re-make meanings for old 
terms to fit changing ideas or to find new 
words for new attitudes. 


VI 


Whatever may be the name given to these 
early feelings, their value in building into 
a child’s experience the attitudes of curiosity, 
reverence, and enthusiasm for living should 
be fully appreciated. Just as the seed 
planted in the ground is not like the flower 
that blooms, so children’s simple feelings of 
out-going sympathy and wonder differ from 
the visions of communion with God had by 
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mature saints. Furthermore, as long as mys- 
tical experiences are regarded as belonging 
naturally among other kinds of feelings, the 
distinction can not be clearly made. The 
difference perhaps lies in the point of refer- 
ence for the emotions. Is the experience 
expansive? Are the feelings of relatedness 
broadened to include more living creatures? 
Does the feeling lead to a consciousness of 
a more inclusive and timeless security —a 
security beyond the range of human knowl- 
edge or human care—in a universe whose 
boundaries have been enlarged? 

The ability to have such feelings of a 
wider and deeper outreach, is conditioned, 
I believe, on a child’s basic feelings of se- 
curity in the love and respect of his own 
family, or in that of his small circle of 
friends. An insecure child finds it disquiet- 
ing to become deeply curious about the na- 
ture of his world. If he feels unsafe in his 
first narrow human contacts, how can he 
feel safe in exploring the larger mysteries 
of his existence? How easily he will take 
hold of some fear-giving superstition, over- 
heard in adult conversation, as the interpre- 
tation of his new feelings? And how 
quickly he may be made afraid to do more 
wondering about birth or death, and may 
slowly shut himself up in a world of dreams? 

Even a child who seems quite adequately 
secure in the love and respect of his parents, 
early discovers the limitation of human care 
and understanding. With the raising of his 
first philosophical questions about the why’s 
and the how’s and who- was- the- first- 
man, the child is venturing out to build a 
philosophy for himself in the larger scheme 
of things. As he tries to conceive the 
boundaries of time and space, as he feels 
the impact of suffering, death and wrong, 
he needs to be companioned by an adult who 
himself has a worthy philosophy of life that 
includes both the good and the evil, both 
the dependability of the universe and its 
hazards. He needs a friend who is not only 
unafraid to look upon the unknown, but 
who admits his uncertainties. The child 


needs an adult who is not only intellectually 
brave, but who is also warm in his love of 
life. 
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Even the saints have sometimes found 
that their times of communion with God 
were terrifying and brought “tears, sweat 
and blood.” The ancient Hebrews believed 
that no one could look upon the face of 
God and live. Discovering “the mysterious” 
is not always exhilarating. It may some- 
times be frightening, and lead a child to 
run away from the “unknown” and nar- 
row range of his curiosities. It is important 
not only that a child feel wonder in con- 
tacting “the mysterious,” but that he should 
want to have more and more contacts. 


This does not mean, however, that the 
adult should explain to the child his philoso- 
phy of life, or give him some clear-cut and 
concrete thought of God on whose special 
care the child may depend. Such an easily 
acquired certainty has robbed many a child 
of the urge to think and search, and has taken 
the adventure out of deep living. A theolog- 
ical doctrine may easily cover up the real 
mystery and cheat the child. 


Nor does it mean that we should exhort 
children not to be afraid, or should tell them 
there is nothing to fear. Such an approach 
does not remove the fears. It merely leads 
the child to try to bury them and to forget 
their reality. Many an adult is still hindered 
in his full acceptance of life by the feelings 
he buried during childhood in his uncon- 
scious, because he was made to feel that he 
ought not to have them. It is, therefore, of 
great importance that as adults we should 
learn ways by which we may make it easy for 
children to express their feelings to us, espe- 
cially those that are customarily condemned. 


Vil 


This encouraging of natural and sponta- 
neous emotional expression, along with the 
encouraging of natural opportunities to feel a 
“direct relation with the universe,” is in line 
with the major insights of our modern depth 
psychologists. As a result of their years of 
clinical experience, they are convinced that 
our emotions are primary and far outweigh 
our reason in their power to influence us. In 
so intimate a realm as that which we call re- 
ligious, this must be especially true. The 
psychologists have also found that the ability 
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to make progress in personality growth is 
conditioned upon the ability to express one’s 
feelings honestly and spontaneously. Such 
emotional sincerity develops more richly in 
an environment where children are given 
many direct contacts with the world of peo- 
ple and things, than where children are ex- 
posed continually to verbal explanations and 
instruction and the moulding hand of indoc- 
trination. 

Furthermore, the psychologists have not 
only shown us that our reasons have their 
emotions, but that our emotions in turn have 
their own reasons. Never before has a gen- 
eration studied so zealously the reasons for its 
emotions as has ours. It is important, then, 
to know the assumptions or reasons on which 
a child has been trying to build his larger 
cosmic security. Unfortunately children are 
exposed to many strange doctrines regarding 
life’s meanings. Adults need to learn the art 
of listening to children’s free conversations in 
order to discover what their assumptions are. 
How far will these assumptions permit the 
children’s sympathies and thoughts to ex- 
pand? If a child’s emotionalized beliefs can 
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not be harmonized with his changing under- 
standing of the nature of existence, he will 
have to make the hazardous decision between 
growing mentally and feeling happily secure. 
In such a hard situation, the religious feelings 
and the mental life are likely to separate. The 
mind will surrender more easily than the 
heart, and any mystical experience had there- 
after may become merely a way of escape 
from the real demands of daily life. 


Mystical experiences that foster a divided 
personality are not the kind we want for our 
children. It is our desire rather to keep the 
heart open and sensitive to the touch of “the 
mysterious,” while the mind also is kept open 
to new understandings. 

This is a high ideal, yet perhaps not so im- 
possible as it may seem if we could but trust 
the child’s natural growing and could trust 


also the nature of the universe to support us. 
Young children seem to be naturally sensi- 
tive. Surprise seems ever ready to change to 
curiosity, and curiosity to wonder. And in 
the wonder lie the seeds of philosophy and of 
all warm and original religion. 





To answer questions of Christian action raised by modern war, 500 delegated church men and 
women will meet at Detroit, May 8-11, 1950 for a Conference on “The Church and War.” 
The Conference has been organized on the initiative of 13 peace and pacifist groups within the 





following denominations: Baptist, Brethren, Congregational Christian, Disciples of Christ, Episcopal, 
Evangelical and Reformed, Friends, Lutheran, Mennonite, Methodist, Presbyterian, Unitarian, and 
will also include representatives from peace groups within other denominations both in the U. S. A. 
and Canada. 


A Midwest Interlibrary Center was established at the University of Chicago on October 1, 1949. 

During the past 50 years, the university libraries of the region have been rapidly accumulating 
the books and other materials needed for expanding research needs. They have had to grow fast. 
But now they have come to a crossroad. Midwestern libraries have come to realize that they can no 
longer hope to acquire everything that their people will need. 

The organization came into being to meet two objectives: (1) To provide more adequate re- 
search materials for the needs of midwestern scholarship and research; and (2) to provide for eco- 
nomical and efficient utilization of resources to avoid needless duplication and expense. 

The present membership includes 11 institutions: University of Chicago, illinois Institute ot 
Technology, University of Illinois, Indiana University, State University of lowa, University of Kansas, 
Michigan State College, University of Minnesota, Northwestern University, Purdue University and the 
University of Washington. 

The Center was launched through a $1,000,000 capital fund consisting of two gifts; $750,000 
from the Carnegie Corporation and $250,000 from the Rockefeller Foundation. Higher Education. 
Volume 6, Number 9. 
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Byer NEED for a ministry to the pre- 
school child becomes clearer as we be- 
come aware of his needs. 

He is a stranger in a strange place. The 
new-born infant is an unformed person and 
has everything to learn. He begins life in a 
state of complete dependence. There is 
nothing vague about this. He is dependent 
upon mother, father, and other members of 
his family and, through them, on the whole 
culture for food, care, love and guidance. His 
first contribution at this time, if not his sole 
one, is represented by the phrase “I want.” If 
he is to survive, to say nothing of prospering, 
his wants must be met. When the baby is 
hungry he must be fed. When he is uncom- 
fortable he must be made comfortable. Satis- 
faction of want, at first simple and later more 
complex, gives the individual a feeling of 
well-being which leads eventually to a feeling 
of being loved. As a result of being loved he 
learns to love. When he is loved and loves in 
return, he feels that he is good and that all 
is right. 

But is the satisfaction of wants all that is 
necessary for the production of such results? 
Surely, it is not merely the supply of food to 
the hungry baby that produces the sense of 
love and well being described above. No, 
something else is given with the food. He 
wakens to eat because of hunger pains, but 
while he is awake he is aware of the world in 
which he lives and he become aware of the 
important people in his life. His important 
people are those who meet his needs, particu- 
larly his need for food. And the way in which 
they give him food is as important as the 
food because it tells him how his mother, and 
therefore, the world feels about him. If she 
is glad to see him, enjoys his being awake, 
holds him long and close to her, talks and 
sings to him, he associates these experiences 
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with the food that eases the physical pains of 
hunger. There is set up in this way the deep 
association between food and love which is 
to play an important part during his life as 
it has in the life of man. If, on the other 
hand, the parent’s food-giving manner is not 
friendly, mere food may not be sufficient for 
even survival." 


Relationships 

Immediately we become aware of some- 
thing that is important for the Christian edu- 
cator. The child needs a warm person to 
person relationship through which food given 
for physical existence becomes also the source 
for spiritual being. Relationship, therefore, 
is as essential to the child as is food and repre- 
sents his primary need. It must be a rela- 
tion in which the child feels the love and sup- 
port of the parent. Their only means of com- 
munication with him, however, is that of 
physical care. Given in the context of love 
physical care becomes the outward and visible 
sign of an inner grace on the part of the 
parent for the child. Thus physical care can 
be sacramental in nature. Because relation- 
ship is a primary need it must be provided; 
and because it has power to transform physi- 
cal necessities (food, cleanliness, shelter, 
care) into means of grace it becomes the 
fundamental requisite for ministry upon 
which every other form of ministry must rest. 
Is not this too much to expect of the human 
relation of parent and child? Whether or not 
it is depends on one’s concept of nature, man 
and God. 

We believe that God is love. Love is 
meaningless apart from persons in relation- 
ship. We owe our existence, therefore, to 
the nature of God as love. Furthermore, 





*See Margaret Ribble’s THE RIGHTS OF IN- 
FANTS, Columbia University Press, Chapter I. 
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when He created man He created a structure 
of persons in relationship with Himself and 
with one another. Only as a man is part of 
that structure is he distinctively man; sepa- 
rated from it he ceases to exist as man. Finally, 
when God wants to speak or act personally 
to man he does so through other persons. 

These God-given dynamics of persons in 
relationship operate for Him in family rela- 
tions. Because love is meaningless apart from 
persons in relationship there is first of all 
man and woman entering into the indis- 
soluble union of man and wife. This per- 
sonal relation of love finds its most natural 
expression in the creation of more persons 
for relationship. Finally the children of the 
union come into being as persons as they 
are incorporated into that world of persons 
known as family. Should anything happen 
to destroy or impair the quality of persons in 
relationship all individuals in that family 
unit would cease to exist as persons to a 
greater or lesser degree. 

The role of relationship in human welfare 
is to be seen from another point of view. 
The sickness and distress of an individual can 
usually be understood in terms of the ob- 
servable deprivations and distortions that he 
has experienced at the hands of his parents, 
teachers, associates or other important people 
in his life. This “sickness” is in the last 
analysis a “sickness in relationship” that 
leaves the individual unable to enter into ful- 
filling encounters with other persons. The 
ultimate consequence of this, because God 
created a structure of persons in relation with 
Him and with one another, is alienation from 
God. Because of our characteristically hu- 
man violation of the “persons in relationship” 
principal of God's creation, we have become 
separated from each other and Him. 

The form of God’s redemption follows the 
pattern of His creation and is determined by 
man’s “fall” from relationship. His redemp- 
tion took the form of an historic incarnation 
and as a human being He entered the struc- 
ture of persons to reunite person to person, 
life to life, and man to God. In so doing 
he creates a new order or structure of re- 
deemed personal relations which is the 
Church. 
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We are now able to answer the question as 
to whether we were expecting too much of 
the parents’ relationship to the child. The 
answer is “no,” for the simple reason that 
God is present in every Christian parent-child 
relation. His Spirit illumines and trans- 
forms it. Every family unit of this kind is 
the Church. In and through it we may ex- 
pect God’s redemption to take place. 

We return now to the statement made 
earlier that because relationship is a primary 
need it must be provided, and in providing 
it we have begun the ministry to the pre- 
school child. The first language that Chris- 
tian educators can use is that of relationship 
because that is the first and, for a long time, 
the only language that a child can under- 
stand. Relationship produces experience, 
experience has meaning, and meaning 
eventually must find expression as the child 
acquires the use of words and other means of 
expression. 

We use food again as an illustration of the 
sequence just mentioned. If the parent loves 
the child for the child’s own sake, feeding 
time will be a happy and fulfilling time, and 
will have meaning which eventually will be 
best recognized and expressed in the word 
“love” and its synonyms. If our belief about 
the presence and action of God in the struc- 
ture of persons in relationship is true, then 
we may believe that as the child experiences 
the love of his parent he is experiencing that 
love of God. This conclusion is strength- 
ened by our other conviction that when 
God wants to speak or act personally to man 
he does so through other persons, and that 
He means for our children to have their 
first experience of His love in the love of 
their parents. Therefore, our children’s ex- 
periences of learning to love by first being 
loved matches the experience of Christians 
through the centuries as expressed by St. 
John, “We love him, because he first loved 
us.”? 

Language of Relationship 

Our ministry to the pre-school child begins 
with our use of the language of relationship 
which is fundamental to any other form of 





*I John IV:19. 
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meaningful communication. There is a 
connection in what we have been saying with 
the future belief and participation of our 
children in the sacrament of the Holy Com- 
munion. When feeding time is made a 
happy, fulfilling and otherwise meaningful 
time food will always suggest fellowship, and 
fellowship will always want a “breaking of 
bread.” This is at the heart of the Last Sup- 
per, but the breaking of the bread and the 
partaking of the cup acquires its meaning 
from the character of Christ’s relationship 
with His disciples before and after the Supper. 
Family meals, likewise, can be little sacra- 
ments and preparations for participation in 
the Sacrament. Our ministry to the pre- 
school child should be expressed, therefore, 
through our understanding of the child’s de- 
velopmental needs in connection with nurs- 
ing, weaning and family life as it reflects the 
total life of the family. 

This Divine love which in Christ spoke 
in the Last Supper and on the cross and 
which constantly seeks the child through the 
parent reminds us that loving is not easy. For 
the plain fact is that the child, and all of us, 
needs love most when most unloveable. Here 
is where the “grace” of our relationship with 
the Divine Parent can strengthen our strictly 
limited capacities for loving. In whatever 
measure He gives us power to love the un- 
loveable we will be providing our pre-school 
child with an experience the meaning of 
which he may be able later to associate with 
God who “commended his love toward us, in 
that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died 
for us.”® Here, in another sense, the family 
is the church in which the dynamic of God’s 
redemption takes place. 


Self-identification and Respect 

A ministry to our pre-school child should 
be carried on also in relation to his needs for 
help in self-identification and respect. He 
needs a relationship with us that will enable 
him to say “I” with positive feeling about 
himself. We succeed in this when we treat 
him as an individual in his own right and 
refrain from using, exploiting or distorting 
him in any way. This is to accept him as 





*Romans V:8. 
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a “child of God.” The purpose here is not 
to develop individuality for its own sake but 
for the sake of fellowship. We believe that 
when a person says “I” meaningfully the 
next best thing he can say is “believe in God.” 
To believe is to be confronted by, to respond 
to, and to live in the Eternal God. Faith is, 
therefore, more a matter of relationship than 
of intellectual assent. We prepare our pre- 
school child for credal relationship in a rudi- 
mentary way by living with him in such a 
way that he acquires an individuality that 
finds fulfillment in fellowship. 


Authority 

Another aspect of our ministry to the pre- 
school child should have to do with the be- 
ginnings of his relationship with authority. 
Not many months after he is born there begin 
to take place conflicts between his will and 
his parents’, which will be occasions for one 
degree of alienation between them. The 
feeling aroused by these conflicts are usually 
hate, fear and guilt which if the conflicts are 
sufficiently enduring become the person's 
more characteristic feeling tone. These en- 
counters between parent and child carry with 
them the issues of spiritual life and death for 
the child. The purpose of the relationship 
here is so to live with the child that through 
his experiences with our authority he will 
be helped to worship and therefore truly to 
love God, the Ultimate Authority, whom 
otherwise the child might, and every easily, 
only fear and resent. He who can truly wor- 
ship God has made his “adjustment” to au- 
thority. Inability to relate to authority ex- 
cept fearfully and resentfully explains why 
many people worship not “in spirit and in 
truth” but formally and compulsively and 
without release. 


Parent as Minister 

All ministry is the church’s but in this 
ministry to the pre-school child the parent is 
the chief minister. They are that to their 
children whether they will or not, whether 
they know it or not, whether they are trained 
or not. The church will best fulfill its 
ministry by accepting the influential role of 
parents for good or ill and bring them to- 
gether for training in order that their in- 























fluence may be for good. Most Churches 
have a natural basis for this kind of ministry. 
Where infant baptism is practiced, or some 
kind of dedicatory service is held, the under- 
lying idea is of birth and incorporation into a 
new relationship that has its focus in the local 
church group. In addition to belief that 
through these rites God acts in behalf of the 
child there is the commitment on the part of 
the congregation of its responsibility for 
the child and his nurture. All too often con- 
gregational responsibility for the newly bap- 
tised is only theoretical in that not much 
may be done in fulfillment of vows assumed 
in the name of the child. 

Baptism 

At the present time many churches are 
undergoing a change of mind and heart in 
this matter. There is an increasing aware- 
ness that more is begun in the baptism of an 
infant than is at the moment effected. The 
grace of baptism continues after the service is 
over in the continued educational and pas- 
toral action of the church through the parents 
and sponsors whose relationship with the 
child should express God’s redemptive rela- 
tionship to the child as declared in the bap- 
tism. 

This new emphasis makes preparation for 
Christian parenthood and preparation of 
parents and others for the baptism of chil- 
dren imperative. In many places clergy re- 
quire that parents and sponsors receive in- 
struction before the rite is administered. The 
instruction is concerned less with the liturgi- 
cal and theological meanings as such, and 
more with the translation of them into the 
action of the home. This emphasis has made 
necessary training courses and institutes for 
parents. The laity’s interest in the church 
and its teaching has been aroused because they 
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sense its relevancy. And it has produced an 
increasing number of laymen who are willing 
to be trained for and are able to engage in an 
effective ministry to the parents of children. 
In one parish a group of lay men after a 
period of intensive training are sent singly to 
new families or families where babies are 
expected for five or six sessions with the 
parents on the meaning of Christian parent- 
hood and baptism. 
Conclusion 

In conclusion several points emerge clearly. 
(1) The ministry to the pre-school child is 
primarily a ministry to adults particularly to 
parents, through whom only we have access 
to him. (2) The chief resource is the par- 
ent’'s relationship to the child. Relationship 
is the chief resource because of the child’s 
basic need for it since there is no coming 
into being apart from it. (3) The only 
language the child understands at first is the 
action of his important people in relation to 
himself — this is called the language of rela- 
tionship which is prerequisite to his eventu- 
ally acquiring the right meaning to such 
words as “God,” “love,” “salvation,” etc. 
(4) Family is a significant concept and entity 
for the Christian Church. It is a unit within 
the church in which the dynamic of redemp- 
tion may operate through the dynamic of in- 
ter-personal relations. (5) Baptism of chil- 
dren mainly, but other initiatory rites also, 
provide a historic basis for this ministry in 
that they, particularly baptism, initiate the 
new relationship in which the individual 
finds his fulfillment in the family of God. 
(6) In this minstry to the child, parents and 
other laymen discover a new vocation: — 
Ministers of God to children in the home and 
in the community. 
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Sw every side ministers, religious educa- 
tors, and lay workers complain of the 
inadequacy of materials for moral and 
religious education. Few however do much 
to improve the situation. Yet liberal pro- 
gressives are handicapped by the fact that 
children, youth, and adults are being taught 
from texts that reflect out-grown religious 
ideas and attitudes. Radical changes are 
needed if a progressive ministry is to be 
supported by a well graded attractive pro- 
gram of modern religious education. Many 
of the methods now being used need to give 
place to newer forms of educational pro- 
cedure. The Sunday school hour must be 
supplemented by the resources of homes, 
schools, and other agencies capable of giv- 
ing spiritual guidance, for vital religion is a 
pervasive force in all phases of human living. 

In this brief article we outline a few prin- 
ciples which should be carefully considered 
by those who would attempt experiments in 
curriculum reconstruction for the church, or 
for larger community projects. It is to be 
hoped that cooperative plans may be de- 
veloped to conserve and to strengthen gains 
that may be made in different areas of this 
important work. Here and there creative 
minds have been working on phases of moral 
and religious education, and there is need 
that results be more generally shared. Changes 
cannot be made on any wholesale scale, but 
must be carefully planned and begun where 
intelligent and persistent workers are avail- 
able. Results will be cumulative and multi- 


ply as their values are proved. Four factors 
in curriculum building that should be 
thoughtfully studied by those who may be 
stirred to action are here discussed: (1) posi- 
tive Christian content, (2) Basic educational 
principles, (3) Psychological understand- 
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ing of growing persons, and (4) Strategy in 
launching new ideas. 
Positive Christian Content 

A sense of historical continuity and de- 
velopment gives a feeling of security as well 
as needed perspective. The Christian move- 
ment has nearly 2,000 years of experience to 
contribute toward a modern interpretation of 
religion. Other faiths of the world add much 
to an appreciation of what spiritual living 
may mean. Moral and religious ideas and 
ideals are more than speculative concepts. 
They are products of long complex processes 
of human living, through many generations. 
The religious liberal is not a creator de novo 
but a discriminating conservator of growing 
spiritual values. The word Christian needs 
specific content and significant meaning if it 
is to help persons organize their experiences 
and integrate their lives. It does not refer 
merely to incidents or sayings of Jesus, nor 
is it a blanket term to cover any humani- 
tarian behavior. It represents growing ap- 
preciation of values and deepening insights 
into primary purposes of living, and illustra- 
tions should be available which are mean- 
ingful to each age level. One does not read 
into ancient stories modern moral and reli- 
gious attitudes but using historical data and 
current experience seeks developing under- 
standings and motivations for refined forms 
of personal and social relationship. Contrasts 
in concrete behavior frequently indicate 
much more than abstract discussions. 

The illustrations of Christian living need 
to be drawn from the common life not from 
isolated situations and exceptional persons. 
One of the attractive qualities of Jesus teach- 
ing was his use of familiar incidents to point 
up his meanings. For instance his story of 
the Good Samaritan is an unforgettable illus- 














tration of the Christian principle of neigh- 
borliness. Studies by young and old in 
church or other programs of religious educa- 
tion should give proof that the Christian 
way is both desirable and practical. 

Modern thought seeks a unity in its world 
concepts. Dualistic patterns of supernatural- 
istic and naturalistic realms of life, of sacred 
and secular, are not satisfactory to people who 
feel the developing unity of the whole crea- 


tive process. Curricular offerings should re~ 


flect growing knowledge of the universe, 
recognition of evolving change and partial 
fulfillment, relative insights rather than abso- 
lute concepts. Personifications and specula- 
tive theories should not block the richer view 
of a marvelously complex universe, and faith 
should rest on an expanding knowledge of 
reality. 

In presenting a comprehensive and analyt- 
ic view of moral and religious values it will 
be found that functional categories tran- 
scend sectarian and controversial issues. As 
described in a previous article’ it is pos- 
sible to identify different factors which are 
present to varying degrees in all phases of de- 
veloping religion. People are different in 
moral and religious characteristics according 
to biological, sociological, and psychological 
conditionings. One may exhibit Christian 
behavior in anyone of many different pat- 
terns, and there is no fixed norm as to what 
ought to be in any given situation. Christi- 
anity is not conformity, but growing fulfil- 
ment of maturing and enlarging potentiali- 
ties. A curriculum should permit people to 
experience varied forms of Christian living 
and stimulate them to creative responses of 
as high order as they are capable. When at- 
tention is directed to the rich variety of 
Christian expressions suggested by such func- 
tional analyses as we have made of ten signifi- 
cant areas every phase of life invites intelli- 
gent discerning achievement. 

Whenever the term God is used it should 
recall a divine process rather than suggest 
a man-sized manipulator of events. Processes 
that have gone on for billions of years, and 
that relate to infinite realms of life, cannot 





*Pp. 67 Religious Education, March-April (Vol. 
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be explained by child-like stories of a heav- 
enly potentate or of an omipotent and omnis- 
cent father. Anthropomorphic imagery is 
inadequate to help intelligent growing per- 
sons integrate their world of experience. Per- 
sonification of vague ideas is meaningless 
and tends only to sentimentalism. Faith 
needs to rest on deepening understanding of 
the actual processes of daily experience — 
creative forces with which one may coope- 
rate, mutually sustaining laws of interrela- 
tionship, personal-social achievements of 
self-conscious beings, and evolution of chang- 
ing forms into ever more complex organiza- 
tions, in which unity with diversity respects 
the significance of the individual. Continual 
study of these and related universal qualities 
of the world in which we live, move, and 
have our being gives religion, and particu- 
larly the growing ideals of Christianity, a 
firmer base than any hypothetical ideas of a 
personal God of love, justice, wisdom, and 
intimate concern for every individual. The 
facts of war, crime, injustice, frustration, dis- 
ease, and other troubles of myriad forms, 
challenge the simple child-like faith, and the 
skillfully rationalized theologies of both con- 
servatives and liberals. There is more need 
to keep attention on the experimental data of 
historical and contemporary learnings than 
on symbols with only vague references. 

Prayers and ritual of worship must be or- 
ganized on a reflective and meditative basis, 
rather than in adoration, petition, confession, 
and forms of direct address. There will be 
no less appreciation of the underlying and 
sustaining forces of life, and no less reverence 
or feeling of commitment, but there will be 
a definite expression of faith and purpose in 
the light of needs and resources. Worship 
will involve vision and creative effort toward 
fulfilment of expanding values and poten- 
tialities. 

Jesus will not be treated as a mysterious 
half man and half deity, but as a significant 
embodiment of the developing ideal of hu- 
manity. Christian standards will be formed 
from growing insights rather than from 
meanings read into the limited records of 
Jesus life and teaching. Christian education 
will not neglect the rich treasures in the four 
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gospels but neither will it neglect the much 
broader background of human experience in 
building its curriculum and in strengthening 
the faith of growing persons. 

The Bible will be understood in its histori- 
cal setting, without presuppositions of its 
divine origin and unique value. The find- 
ings of critical scholars will be trusted more 
than the homilies of fluent preachers, or the 
writings of speculative and argumentative 
theologians. It will not be regarded as a 
source or textbook for all ages but will be 
evaluated by mature persons who do not 
have to uphold a theological pre-supposition, 
biblical excerpts will not be used to give 
teachings religious sanction, but a general ap- 
preciation of the Bible as a whole will aid 
in interpretations and use of its varied signifi- 
cant parts. In the story of mankind’s long 
search for the basic meanings and values of 
life it will make a most important contribu- 
tion, but it will not crowd out the evidence 
of a much greater historical record. In cur- 
riculum building studies will include biblical 
materials but will not attempt to read into its 
words what is not there in a fair critical 
historical interpretation. . 

The Church will be recognized as a body 
of people, not treated as a vague mystical 
institution. Children and young people will 
become acquainted with many different kinds 
of churches, and will be taught to think criti- 
cally of sectarian fellowship and of traditional 
forms. They will be stimulated to develop 
better organizations to further growing 
ideals. Any church will be judged on its 
practical workings and not on its a priori 
claims. Differences will be studied to find 
points of common interest and to revise exist- 
ing beliefs and practices. Ecumenical songs 
as “The Church’s One Foundation” will be 
evaluated in the light of history and not sung 
as merely sentimental poetry. Perhaps new 
crusading hymns will be written as young 
people dream dreams and work for a better 
world order. 

Finally in setting forth a doctrine of man 
a Christian curriculum will not only go to 
theology for facts and theories, but to psy- 
chology, sociology, biology, and anthropology. 
The facts of the “divine process” in human 
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development are being uncovered by scien- 
tific studies. Their meanings do not have to 
fit any theology, liberal or conservative. In- 
stead of teaching that man is made in the 
image of God, damned by sin, and saved by 
belief in a theological argument, the liberal 
will recognize the interrelated operations of 
heredity, environment, and the developing 
conscious self. Imperfections in human be- 
havior will not be talked of as sins against 
an almighty God, but as shortcomings which 
need to be corrected. Man will be honored 
for his capacity to think, to take responsi- 
bility, to remake himself in the light of ex- 
perience. Man is a social being, whose per- 
sonality and character are shaped in a social 
process. He must learn to live socially, to 
work for release of potentialities in others 
as well as in himself. He must recognize 
the fact that he is not a helpless victim of 
heredity or of environment, but that there 
are always multiple possibilities before him. 
He must learn to differentiate, to form goals, 
to revise them as he grows, and to make use 
of resources in himself, in his society, and 
in his wonderful world. This kind of teach- 
ing is consistent with Christian precedent in 
the life and teaching of Jesus. He empha- 
sized the principle of growth, saw values and 
rich possibilities in all persons, and sought 
to help others realize the fullness of life. 
In the whole curriculum the term Chris- 
tian will refer to fulfillment of human pos- 
sibilities, individual and social. The grim 
facts of life will be faced as well as the cheer- 
ful and optimistic. There is no simple solu- 
tion for life’s hard trials, and the only alterna- 
tives are not resignation to an assumed will 
of God, or blind faith that all will be well in 
the long run. Many problems are baffling, 
and the hope of a better future, earthly or 
heavenly, is bound to persist. But the Chris- 
tian way is not a matter of accepting theo- 
logical propositions, but of profiting from 
growing experiences. Perhaps one quality 
is proving itself supreme in the struggle to 
live and to make life more worthwhile. That 
is the quality of love. Love, mutual helpful- 
ness, good will among all men in all relations, 
seems to be a fundamental law of progress in 
human betterment. There seems to be no 
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more basic Christian principle, and proofs 
of its power and value may be had at every 
age level, and in every type of circumstance. 
In Christian education we must do more than 
repeat phrases that God is good and God is 
love: we must give evidence that in the con- 
flicting and confusing experiences of life 
there are universal constructive forces that 
do actually function in the commonplaces. 


Basic Educational Principles 


Religious education is both a transmissive 
and a creative process. It values the learnings 
of the past, and wants growing persons to 
be acquainted with Christian traditions, but 
it does not believe that any tradition can 
take the place of creative adjustment to the 
facts of experience. Each man’s faith must 
rest on his own experience, for any help he 
gets from others must be re-interpreted and 
re-evaluated before he can make it his own. 
The curriculum is the planned series of ex- 
periences which an educator seeks to help 
others have opportunity to share that they 
may find in the enriched situation enlarged 
meanings and needful motivations for bet- 
ter living. The process is involved and should 
be looked at from a comprehensive point of 
view. It is not just what happens to a per- 
son in a Sunday School hour, but how he 
learns to evaluate and to integrate experiences 
of home, school, church, and community. 
Many persons must cooperate for effective 
religious education, and for this end there 
must be clarity of goals and of processes. The 
following methods, techniques, and basic 
principles are intended to make a curriculum 
builder and administrator sensitive to the 
needs of real people. 


(1) People are of first appearance. There 
is no justification in a fixed program to 
which everyone must conform, irrespective 
of needs, capacities, and other experiences. 
Curriculum should be adapted to given situa- 
tions, and graded to individual and group 
needs. 


(2) People learn by experience. In his 
book The Open Self, Charles W. Morris says, 
“Man is that being that continually remakes 
himself — To live is to stand before alterna- 
tives—we have great reserves of inner 
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strength — How can we produce the fission 
within the locked forces of ourselves that 
will release correspondingly great human 
powers?” The Christian goal is abundant 
life for all persons. The norms are being 
continually refined.in the process of experi- 
mental living. 

(3) Educational results are cumulative. 
There is no magical way of changing human 
behavior. Human life is complex, and all 
experiences are inter-related. Each person 
functions as an organismic whole, and can 
be regarded as moral or religious only on the 
basis of a total attainment. The religious 
educator must be patient and work from 
many angles, getting cooperation as he can 
from all who affect growing lives. 

(4) Historical knowledge undergirds con- 
temporary meanings and values. Education 
must use the funded experience of the race, 
so that one generation may profit from those 
who have gone before. The Bible is one 
source of stimulating material, but general 
history, literature, and science give rich 
backgrounds for developing ideas and ideals. 


(5) Religious goals may be made both 
general and specific. The terms religious, 
Christian, and spiritual, must be made ex- 
plicit with many illustrations of concrete 
behavior. The ten areas of experience 
which we have defined or some other func- 
tional analysis may serve as a guide, but for 
cooperative work in education we need clear 
definition of goals, and many demonstra- 
tions of their practicability. 

’ (6) Each individual must build his own 
faith. No one should feel under pressure to 
accept any religious dogma. The individual's 
faith and purposes should grow out of his 
own reactions and reflections as an intelli- 
gent and responsible participant in great 
undertakings. At each age level educational 
programs should broaden visions, correct 
shortsightedness, and stimulate outreach for 
significant goals. 

(7) Effective education involves indi- 
vidual counseling. Mass education is not 
enough. Each individual must be tested to 
discover what he is learning, what problems 
he has, and what help he needs to realize ex- 
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panding desires. Each has different poten- 
tialities, and society has need for diversity 
of talents and interests. Counseling helps 
people to find themselves, to use their re- 
sources, and to rise above their circumstances. 
Good counseling is Christian respect for in- 
dividuality, and Christian faith in the growth 
process for spiritual attainments. 

(8) The minister is a key man in effect- 
ing educational outcomes. A leader is needed 
in every significant undertaking. In the 
transformation of individuals and society the 
minister must be more than a voice sound- 
ing prophetic notes. He must be an expo- 
nent of the educational process by which 
growth takes place, and he must assume the 
role of leader, inspiring layworkers and uni- 
fying the work as a whole. 

(9) Democratic methods are Christian 
and effective. There is a common tendency 
to resort to authoritarian methods, or to relax 
into laissez-faire attitudes, but patient demo- 
cratic methods bring desired outcomes. When 
the spiritual qualities of democracy are at 
their best, adults enjoy thinking and working 
with children; strong and healthy persons 
help the sick and suffering; the mentally 
superior serve others without patronizing 
them or offending them; and the spiritually 
sensitive work patiently with the less refined. 

(10) Learnings are both direct and indirect. 
Face to face contacts are invaluable but much 
learning comes indirectly. While it is neces- 
sary to talk, discuss, and stimulate direct in- 
teraction of people it is also essential to plan 
activities where more may be learned as by- 
products of social action than directly. Every 
part of a program needs to be studied to dis- 
cover to what degree the concomitant learn- 
ings are consistent with the primary interests. 
Frequently Christian ideals are promoted by 
methods which lack free inquiry, honest criti- 
cism, and respect for personality. Exhorta- 
tions to love, faith, justice, honesty, and other 
Christian virtues lack motivating power un- 
less experience of their values are discovered 
in the process of mutual relationships. 

(11) A good curriculum is governed by 
needs rather than by wishes. There is a 
tendency to give people what they want with- 
out educating them to like different things 
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from those which chance or custom has preju- 
diced. Many want Bible taught who have no 
critical appreciation of what is in the Bible. 
Many want theological dogmas indoctrinated 
which they have no rational basis for believ- 
ing. It is often said more people believe in 
believing in God than believe in God. Cur- 
ricular content should be decided by careful 
studies of needs and resources, not by blind 
tradition. 

(12) General ideas require concrete 
references, and specific teachings need trans- 
fer qualities. Illustrations are important, and 
they need to be varied. Most people should 
have their experiences enriched and widened 
to be able to make adequate judgements and 
to formulate working principles. 

(13) A comprehensive curriculum should 
be planned on a unit basis. A functional set 
of categories is needed to organize an in- 
clusive program. One such scheme is given 
in the author’s book A Functional Approach 
to Religious Education, and a method of 
developing units is illustrated. Short units 
aid in developing more intensive studies and 
in preparing good leadership. They also 
help to provide for wider spread of interest 
in moral and religious issues. 

(14) Techniques are varied and con- 
stantly being improved. Too much atten- 
tion has been given to discussion topics, 
with colorless activities. There is need to 
use more dramatic procedures, audio-visual 
aids, individual measurement, counseling, 
and social action, to give meaning and moti- 
vation to expanding ideas. 

(15) Leadership training is critical at 
every stage. The best planned projects will 
fail unless intelligent and interested people 
are prepared and enlisted. This is more than 
a church school staff. Leaders are needed 
in all phases of community relationships to 
further the comprehensive ends of moral and 
religious education. 


Psychological Understanding of Growing 
Persons 

In planning curricular programs and ma- 

terials real people must be kept in mind. 

At every age level there is need for general 

knowledge of the range of differences to be 

expected in mental, physical, emotional, so- 
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cial, and spiritual development. But more 
than general characteristics is essential. One 
must have vivid pictures, anecdotes, familiar 
expressions, artistic creations, questions and 
answers, of varied types within each group. 
Experience in observing, working with, and 
carefully analyizing different kinds of people 
is important if one is to be sensitive to criti- 
cal needs. It is difficult to escape from a 
common tendency to use general terms 
which might be appended to a photograph 
of a six, sixteen, thirty-six, or sixty-year-old. 
Thus one might be called social, intelligent, 
honest, alert, kindly, friendly, or any of such 
socially approved trait names, and yet there 
might not be any indication of the norms for 
the age range to which a person belonged, 
or of the conditioning factors of environment. 
Each individual, and each group, are affected 
by physical, social, cultural, and other in- 
fluences which need to be carefully studied. 
Moral and religious qualities are part of a 
total personality reaction. There are always 
greater potentialities than realizations, and 
more resources for aiding growth than are 
commonly used. 


There is a distinct difference between the 
interests and problems of rural children and 
those from crowded urban districts. There 
are astonishing differences in values between 
those who have abundant privileges and 
those who are struggling to exist. Those 
who are well and strong, with overflowing 
vitality can hardly appreciate the feelings 
and longings of those who are sick, or badly 
handicaped by physical shortcomings. Home. 
school, and neighborhood background, 
friends and enemies, freedom or compul- 
sion, isolation or happy social relations, all 
affect growing persons in different ways. A 
curriculum that meets individual needs must 
not only awaken hope and effort in the frus- 
trated or handicapped, but also cause the 
privileged to take the role of the unfortunate 
and to have an interest in helping others to 
gain a larger fullness of life. In religion we 
seek not only for self-fulfilment but for social 
values that may be shared. At each age level, 
and in every different situation, there are 
challenging problems to make the total pro- 
gram of moral and religious education defi- 
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nitely contributory to realization of develop- 
ing Christian ideals. In harmony with the 
spirit of Jesus let us say, the curriculum is 
made for growing people, and not people 
for any static curricula. 

Strategy in Launching New Ideas 


There is always a big gap between the 
vision of the mentally and spiritually alert 
and the complacent state of the average 
respectable Christian worker. Habit rules at 
a mediocre level. Keen thought, sustained 
effort, and cooperatve planning are essential 
for higher achievements. The lag between 
cultural knowledge and social action, between 
spiritual insights and practical adjustment in 
religious faith and life, between world view 
and theological expression, between expand- 
ing ideals and effective implementation, is 
inexcusable. Nevertheless the leader who 
catches a vision, understands the need, and 
sees what ought to be done, must move 
slowly and tactfully. 

The strategy for action involves such prin- 
ciples as the following: 


Capitalize on gains already made. Use 
people who show readiness for change. Call 
attention to things which have been done, 
and give people a sense of the fact that prog- 
ress rests on tested values. 

Develop leaders. Watch for promising 
personnel in all fields of work. Use varied 
talent. Encourage reading and study. Pro- 
mote attendance at significant conferences. 
Cultivate interests in psychology, sociology, 
education, and other fields of social science 
which may undergird enlarging religious 
views. 

Start slowly. Do not undertake an over- 
whelming task for which you do not have the 
resources. Begin in a promising group 
where some aggressive persons will support 
an experiment. Take a Unit ata time. Re- 
view results and plan ahead for other adven- 
tures. 

Stimulate imagination and vision. Let 
your co-workers see what is being dreamed by 
front line religious educators, and by out- 
standing general educators. Give demon- 
strations of comprehensive schemes of reli- 
gious education. Assemble materials that 
will suggest lines of curriculum expansion. 
Show how workable guide sheets may be 
used in developing programs. Get audio- 
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visual materials, drama and pageantry, radio 
programs, town-hall meeting reports, and 
other projects which are being used to edu- 
cate people today. 

Organize a curriculum committee. Start 
with one or two people, and let the commit- 
tee grow. Let them get impatient over needed 
changes, and eager to try out some possible 
ventures in better units and projects. Give 
them definite responsibilities for cultivating 
leaders, finding enriching materals, eval- 
uating programs, and developing plans. 

Cooperate with others and conserve gains. 
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and church undertakings as wide a back- 
ground of support as possible. Encourage 
people to be religious and morally sensitive 
seven days a week, in all relationships. 

Give publicity to plans and policies. Let 
your constituency know what is being pro- 
jected. Stimulate interests and desires. 
Prepare people to cooperate in a progressive 
program. Be specific and work in the con- 
crete as far as possible. Do not let new ideas 
and higher values be lost in academic lan- 
guage. 

Conserve experimental gains. Do not be 


Many people are desirous of having better 
programs and materials for different phases 
of comprehensive moral and religious edu- 
cational development. Work with other 
church leaders, school men and women, 
P.T.A. workers, and any people in cultural 
groups, social or economic organizations, or 
special interest projects where human inter- 
ests are given a central place. Give Sunday 
























endlessly starting something new. Review 
and revise what has been tried. Enrich what 
has been done. Differentiate clearly be- 
tween primary and secondary gains. Do not 
overrate methods and techniques; keep the 
central goals in personal-social development. 
Discover how people grow. Know moral and 
religious potentialities in real people. 





Protestant Churches throughout the world last year provided nearly $14,500,000 in gifts of cash 
and contributed goods for the physical and spiritual recovery of Christian churches in Europe. About 
44% ($6,500,000) came from American Churches though Church World Service. Nearly $2,000,000 
of this was in cash, the rest was in contributed food, clothing and other material goods. Church 
World Service News Release. April, 1950. 


German churches raised last year nearly $4,000,000 for intra-German “Church aid,” primarily 
to help refugees and churches in Eastern Germany. German Protestants also collected among them- 
selves more than 50,000 tons of food for similar purposes, compared with 6,670 tons sent into Ger- 
many last year from outside channels through Church World Service. Church World Service News 
Release — April, 1950. 


The University of Chicago in conjunction with the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America will conduct a SCHOOL OF CHURCH AND ECONOMIC LIFE from June 26-July 29, 
1950. There will be three courses. More information can be secured by writing to Cameron Hall, 
Department of Church and Economic Life, Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


The Rural Minister of the Year will be chosen from each of the major demoninations in Ohio. 
Each will receive a scroll of merit and a full scholarship (board, room and tuition) at the School for 
Rural Leaders which will be held July 10-28, 1950, at the Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin, 
Ohio, in cooperation with the Town and Country Department of the Ohio Council of Churches and 
the Ohio Farmer. At the same time a School for Weekday Church School Teachers and Directors of 
Religious Education will be held. This will include a laboratory school. 

* * * 



























































Crucial Challenges to Present Day 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


NEVIN C. HARNER 
Professor of Religious Education, Lancaster Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


C= WORK of religious education is not And yet they gave only passing attention to 
done in a vacuum. It is set inthe midst what, in the minds of many of us, is a basic 
of a variety of vigorous forces and changing strategy of the Church of Christ! Why was 
conditions. These forces and conditions are this? How could it be so? The truth is that 
the climate which surrounds us as we labor Amsterdam was not an isolated phenomenon. 
at our appointed tasks, helping or hindering It merely wrote large what is spelled out in 
from time to time. But they are more than smaller characters within many a meeting 
that! They are also the arbiter of our major of synod, conference, presbytery, or diocese. 
emphases at any given moment, determining Despite the vigorous growth of Christian 
in part what we shall stress heavily and what education within the past half century, it 
we shall pass over lightly. Furthermore, still remains possible for churchmen to come 
they are the measure of our success or failure; together to consider the work of the Church, 
for we judge ourselves, and are judged by meet for a day or a week or a month without 
others, on the extent to which we meet the major attention to religious education, and 





challenges of the present age. return to their homes with no sense of having 
Let us therefore look about us in America omitted anything crucial from the agenda. 
and the world to see what is happening that The most obvious explanation is that in 


is relevant to religious education. What are some cases the business of Christian nurture 
the developments with which we must cope? _ is regarded as belonging elsewhere — in some 
What are the difficulties which we must face? other organization. For example, alongside 
) What are the opportunities which we must of the World Council of Churches is the 
seize? Six challenges to present day religious World Council of Christian Education. 
education will be listed and examined briefly Alongside of the Federal Council of the 
. for our consideration. The number could be Churches of Christ in America is the Inter- 
extended greatly, but these seem to be among national Council of Religious Education. 
the most crucial within the current scene. Alongside of a local Council of Churches 
The order in which they are taken up and _ there still remains, in some instances, a City 
the amount of space given them do not reflect or County Sabbath School Association. But 
necessarily their relative seriousness. this explanation raises as many questions as 
1. The failure of the Church to give ade- it answers. How did religious education 
quate recognition to religious education in ever get separated from the main stream of 
some of its top-level councils and strategy. the Church’s life? And why does it now — 
Presumably the first item which comes to to a degree, at least — run its separate course? 
mind in this connection is the initial Assem- A fair judgment would seem to be that the 
bly of the World Council of Churches, held fault lies partly with the Church, and partly 
} at Amsterdam in the summer of 1948. Here with religious education. 
was the most representative gathering of The Christian Church, on its part, has a re- 
world-wide Christendom in fifteen hundred grettable tendency to become preoccupied 
years — bishops and archimandrites, profes- with outmoded issues. It is essentially a con- 
sors, ministers, and laymen from a hundred _ servative institution — in both the best and 
different denominations in fifty countries. the worst senses of the word “conservative.” 
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It is rooted in history. It derives its inspira- 
tion and its norms from events that trans- 
pired centuries ago. Amidst the chance and 
change of circumstance, it clings tenaciously 
to the insights and the values which it regards 
as eternal. In its character, therefore, of an 
agency of conservation it sometimes keeps on 
debating issues long since outdated, and cher- 
ishing ecclesiastical minutiae which the world 
as a whole cares little about, while tre- 
mendous new developments go virtually un- 
noticed. As it happens, I love the Church 
and am deeply devoted to it; but it has on 
occasion almost driven me to distraction. 
Thirteen years ago, when I was a good bit 
younger and more impatient than I am now, 
I attended the ecumenical conferences at Ox- 
ford and Edinburgh. In many respects it was 
a hard summer for me. There one could see 
brilliant churchmen losing themselves at 
times in one or another doctrine of church 
orders, or some refinement of sacramental 
procedure, or even the veneration due the 
Virgin Mary—while the world got ready 
for war. This is one facet of the Church’s 
mind. To this facet, Christian education has 
little appeal. It is too new. It has no exact 
apostolic precedent. It speaks a language 
not found in the ancient fathers, or the his- 
toric liturgies. And so it belongs on the 
circumference, by no means of equal impor- 
tance with the issue of where the Kyrie should 
appear in the morning service, or who wrote 
the Book of Ephesians. 

But the fault is also ours in part. For the 
religious education movement has partially 
alienated itself from the Christian Church 
and the Christian tradition. Our movement 
is a child of this century. It began simul- 
taneously with the new developments in 
general psychology and the psychology of 
religion. Within two or three years of the 
opening of this century, Thorndike con- 
ducted his first researches, Coe and Starbuck 
published pioneer studies in the psychology 
of religion, and the Religious Education 
Association was organized. As we all know, 
the religious education movement may have 
been mothered by the Church, but it was 
fathered by secular psychology and education 
— and sometimes it took more after its father 
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than after its mother. It is high time for us 
to confess our sins in this regard, and turn 
toward the future with hearty repentance and 
an earnest desire to do better. In our en- 
thusiasm for something which was new and 
very precious to us, and in our revulsion 
against the untenable beliefs and practices 
which we discerned within the Church at 
points, we ofttimes went too far. We under- 
valued true and essential Christian insights 
into the nature of both God and man. We 
minimized the contribution of the historic 
past to the growth of a living individual. We 
set ourselves up as sophisticated critics of 
the Church, and left the impression occasion- 
ally that the kingdom might be expected soon 
— now that we had come along. Today we 
are less cocksure than we were twenty-five 
years ago, less autonomous, more amenable 
to our mother, the Christian Church. 

This is all to the good. For the Church 
sorely needs the Christian education move- 
ment, if it is to fulfill its God-given purpose. 
And we deeply need the stabilizing influence 
of true membership within the Church, if 
we are to fulfill our own high opportunities. 
What God hath joined together, let not man 
put asunder. 


2. The emergence and successful appeal 
of countless conservative Christian move- 
ments. 

These movements are a major phenome- 
non of the present day. On the local level, 
there are independent churches which reach 
thousands of people in their crowded services 
and through their multitudinous radio pro- 
grams. On the denominational level, there 
are new communions with a severely ortho- 
dox theology, as well as pressure-groups 
within the old-line denominations. On the 
interdenominational level, there are organiza- 
tions paralleling in structure the International 
Council, the Federal Council, and the World 
Council — not to mention publishing-houses 
with the same theological viewpoint. Why 
has this development come about? And 
what does it mean to us in the field of reli- 
gious education? 

The easiest answer, and the one most fre- 
quently given, is that an apocalyptic type of 
faith invariably arises in dark hours of crisis. 

















But again this answer begs the question. Why 
do people turn toward an apocalyptic faith? 
What deep need are they striving to meet? 
And could it be in part that they are turning 
elsewhere because they do not find it in us? 
As one surveys the basic characertistics of 
these conservative movements, three stand 
out in bold relief which constitute in each 
case a distinct challenge. 


In the first place, they are characterized by 
definite doctrinal assurance as contrasted with 
nebulosity and negativism. They know what 
they believe, and they offer it in unmistakable, 
satisfying fashion to their converts. We may 
think their beliefs are wrong in many cases, 
based on an untenable biblicism, and dog- 
matically proclaimed without due regard for 
the democratic process; but that is neither 
here nor there. They think they are right. 
They find the biblical foundation satisfac- 
tory. And they see nothing wrong in an- 
nouncing dogmas for implicit acceptance 
with no if’s, but’s, or and’s about it. In this 
respect, we liberals suffer at times in com- 
parison. (I write now as a liberal, who prizes 
the word and the freedom which it repre- 
sents.) We often hedge our beliefs about 
with so many enervating qualifications. We 
derive them so precariously from this, that, 
or the other postulate. We proclaim them 
so timidly. We have been frequently much 
better at declaring what we do not believe, 
than what we do. And hungry people are 
not fed. Unless liberalism can find a way of 
enunciating something sure to live by and die 
by, it is foredoomed to defeat. 

Secondly, these conservative movements 
are characterized by hearty emotional expres- 
sion and release as contrasted with a cold, in- 
hibited, sophisitcated intellectualism. The 
people in many of these churches and organi- 
zations let themselves go, and enjoy letting 
themselves go. I happen to belong to a de- 
nomination which has prided itself on the 
high intellectual preparation of its ministry, 
and the sobriety of its church services and 
religious life. We do not let ourselves go. 
We do not know how to let ourselves go. I 
am thoroughly loyal to my own communion 
and regard it highly, but I have often thought 
that we have gotten ourselves in a fix where 
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we are scarcely free to admit or show that 
we feel deeply about anything. Perhaps there 
are others like us. Apparently emotion is an 
authentic component of human nature, and 
we stand challenged therefore to discover 
healthy and wholesome ways of expressing 
it in connection with religious concerns. 

Thirdly, these movements are characterized 
by a cordial, heart-warming fellowship as 
contrasted with strict religious propriety, de- 
corum, and etiquette. Their members 
one another, talk to one another, and address 
one another informally —even in meeting. 
And in this impersonal age people like a place 
where they are treated as . Over 
against this is conventional church-life which 
may be so very conventional as to have much 
of the warmth of human intercourse chilled 
out of it. Whatever the conventicles of the 
Early Church were, they were not conven- 
tional. They were not tied and bound by 
the precepts of some first century religious 
Emily Post. In fact, their exuberance was at 
times almost scandalous in the eyes of on- 
lookers. Perhaps we are challenged to find 
ways and means, within our accustomed pat- 
terns of tearing down the inter-personal bar- 
riers so that spirit with spirit can meet. 

3. The spread of the parochial school 


movement. 


In the last religious census in our nation, 
taken fourteen years ago, a total of 275,643 
pupils in Protestant parochial schools was 
reported. That was a sizable number, but 
guite inconsiderable in relation to the mil- 
lions of Protestant children and young 
people in America. I do not know what the 
present figures are, but on every hand re- 
ports are heard of the organization of new 
schools. The Christian Century catried a 
story within the past year of a mid-western 
community where the enrollment in such 
schools has reached a point which seriously 
threatens the public school system of the 
city concerned. The issue is one of the livest 
on the American scene. 

Some of us deplore this development. 
There are already many intimations of a 
serious effort to secure tax-funds for sectarian 
schools. If this attempt should meet with 
increasing success, Protestant schools of 
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course would be strongly tempted to take 
advantage of such financial support, and 
their growth would continue apace. The 
most likely end-result of this process is the 
serious impairment of our public school 
system, if not its virtual abandonment in 
time. And this in turn would constitute a 
body-blow not at American unity, but also 
at the ecumenical movement which has been 
developing so favorably in recent years. 


But the multiplication of parochial schools 
cannot be avoided by mere protest. For they 
represent a ground-swell of dissatisfaction on 
the part of countless parents with a secular 
education, no matter how good it is; and a 
growing desire to provide for their children a 
school experience which shall be shot through 
and through with religion from center to cir- 
cumference. We must, therefore, redouble our 
efforts to find a sound way of reintegrating 
non-sectarian religion within general edu- 
cation. If we do not act on this matter 
vigorously, wisely, and soon, we may expect 
the parochial school movement to continue 
to grow —with all the consequences noted 
above, and perhaps some others which we 
cannot now foresee. 


4. The rise of ominous power of rival, non- 
Christian ideologies and cultures. 


We are not thinking so much of secular- 
ism, the whipping-boy of many speeches, 
sermons, and articles nowadays. It is, to be 
sure, a major contender along wtih Christi- 
anity for the soul of America and the world. 
It always has been, and probably always will 
be. But we are thinking here of something 
much more definitely localized in time and 
space — Nazism and Fascism of the last two 
decades, and now Communism. Here we 
confront widespread, closely articulated ide- 
ologies, which permeate an entire culture- 
area, which gather to themselves government 
and armies, which command the undeviating 
loyalty of millions of followers, and which 
are either implicity or avowedly non-Chris- 
tian in many of their major emphases. This is 
something new under the sun, at least to the 
modern world. There has been nothing like 
it since the Moslem armies swept over wide 
areas of Asia, Africa, and Europe in the 
seventh century. 
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These phenomena are by no means easy to 
analyze and understand. On the one hand, 
they root in a well developed philosophy, a 
Mein Kampf or Das Kapital. They purport 
to give an inclusive interpretation of life's 
mysteries, and a pat solution of life’s ills. But 
on the other hand, they invariably seem to 
take a strongly nationalistic turn, becoming 
the expression of the will-to-live and the 
will-to-power of a particular people. When 
viewed in this light, they constitute merely 
outstanding examples of a widespread de- 
velopment which is one of the most signifi- 
cant and possibly one of the most perilous 
in modern times—namely, the growth of 
the omni-competent state. We see it not 
only in Germany and Russia, but also in 
England and America. Little by little the 
state, the political form of human organiza- 
tion, rises in influence. It adds functions. 
It increases its power. It demands more and 
more of its citizens, and concomitantly does 
more and more for them. Finally, it becomes 
the be-all and end-all of life, the provider of 
food and clothing, the guarantor of security, 
the judge of all major issues, the object of 
ultimate loyalty, the Great White Father, the 
earthly substitute for God himself. It is no 
wonder that Edward Shillito wrote a book 
calling nationalism Man’s Other Religion. 


The meaning of all this for religious educa- 
tion is, in part at least, crystal clear. It is 
twofold. On the one hand, we must be more 
zealous than ever before to help people 
achieve an intelligent, intelligible, satisfying 
Christian faith. In the days ahead they may 
be called upon to defend that faith against 
able and resourceful adversaries. Things were 
quite different in the peaceful days of our 
own childhood and youth. A theological 
professor recently remarked to me that a 
couple of generations ago every normal com- 
munity had its village-infidel much as it had 
its village-drunkard. But the great mass of 
people were going our way. Whether they 
took the Christian faith seriously or not, they 
would ‘never have thought of questioning 
it, or opposing it with a rival ideology. The 
children and young people now coming up 
through our programs of religious education 
will confront a radically different situation. 
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Their faith will be questioned and opposed 
by literally millions of people—many of 
them able, clever, earnest, and aggressive. We 
must help persons, therefore, to be able to 
give a reason for the faith that is in them. 


On the other hand, we need to fasten ulti- 
mate loyalties on God alone and his king- 
dom, so that there will be little room left for 
lesser loyalties. John Foster Dulles, in an 
article several years ago, propounded the 
thesis that excessive nationalism has grown 
within the vacuum that religion should have 
filled but did not. People must have an 
object of devotion. Perhaps if we had called 
upon them more resolutely to give them- 
selves without reserve to God and his ongo- 
ing purposes, they would not have fallen prey 
so readily to the ideologies and nationalisms 
which have been sweeping over the earth. 
But many we failed to reach at all; and the 
rest we approached ofttimes with excessive 
caution, for fear lest we alienate them by 
asking too much. And so they fell into a 
procession which asked and received every- 
thing of them, including life itself. The cure 
for the demi-gods is God himself. 


5. The continuance of unprecedented 
prosperity. 

Strangely enough, the Bible teaches un- 
mistakably that there is a greater threat to 
the soul in prosperity than in adversity. In 
Matthew 19:23, for example, Jesus says: 
“Truly, I say to you, it will be hard for a rich 
man to enter the kingdom of heaven.” No- 
where is it suggested, so far as I can remem- 
ber, that a poor man will experience equal 
difficulty. On the contrary, Luke 6:20 af- 
firms flatly: “Blessed are you poor, for yours 
is the kingdom of God.” We have been so 
eager to eliminate the curse of poverty, and 
perhaps so deeply if unconsciously colored 
in our own thinking by materialistic presup- 
position, that we have sometimes forgotten 
this rather unpalatable truth. But it is proba- 
bly true nevertheless. An era of prosperity 
brings with it spiritual dangers of a most 
serious sort. It was so in the days of Amos. 
It was so in the time of Jesus. It is so 
today. Professors and research workers are 
mercifully spared these threats to the soul's 
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well-being, but we can at least see them at 
work in the lives of others. 

Present-day America is prosperous beyond 
anything we could have imagined ten years 
ago. Granted that there is i 
“phony” about it all, and we half expect to 
see it collapse before our eyes like an over- 
inflated balloon, nevertheless men and wom- 
en, boys and girls in overwhelming numbers 
have an abundance of money and the things 
money can buy. If the foregoing line of 
reasoning is at all correct, now is the time 
for us to engage in stewardship education 
with all our might. 

I am not thinking of any mere enforcement 
of the tithe or any other mechanical device, 
but of something far deeper. “The earth is 
the Lord’s, and the fullness thereof” — that 
is the burden of true stewardship education. 
We must work for an acknowledgment that 
all we have comes from a source beyond our- 
selves, and is to be used for the good of all 
and the accomplishment of purposes rooted 
in the very cosmos itself. Such a realization 
is sorely needed in meetings of boards of di- 
rectors of industry; in the high councils of 
labor unions; in the halls of Congress; in the 
sessions of the United Nations; and in the 
deep recesses of each individual personality. 
This realization can help to free people of 
their egocentricity, and the sinful pride and 
neurotic anxiety which always go with put- 
ting oneself at the center of the universe. It 
can go far in saving them from the moral and 
spiritual peril which always accompanies an 
abundance of possessions. And it can open 
their hearts and their pocketbooks to relieve 
the suffering of the disinherited within our 
own borders and around the world. 

6. The threatened collapse of civilization 
itself. 

It would be impossible to write a paper at 
the mid-point of the twentieth century with- 
out taking some cognizance of the fact that 
we may be on the verge of blowing our civi- 
lization to bits. The fateful decision has just 
been made to proceed with the construction 
of the hydrogen bomb, a thousand times more 
deadly and destructive than the atom bomb. 
The respite from international conflict and 
distress which we hoped for so fondly a few 
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years ago seems now like a cruel dream. With 
dark foreboding we peer into the future to 
discover what lies in waiting for us there. 
We hope and pray that we shall be able to 
avert the threatened catastrophe; but it could 
happen here. 

In this world-emergency, the forces of reli- 
gious education are clearly called upon to 
give themselves wholeheartedly to social edu- 
cation, which will bring the insights and 
sanctions of religion to bear upon the crucial 
issues of our day. Inter-racial tensions at 
home and abroad, international rivalry and 
suspicion — especially as regards Russia and 
the United States, problems of world food- 
supply and the world population, individual- 
ism versus collectivism in economics — these 
and many more require the best thought and 
devotion which we can muster. And it is a 
major task of religious education to mobilize 
that thought and devotion by all the means 
at our command. An old evangelistic pre- 
cept advises the preacher to talk as a dying 
man to dying men. Without becoming un- 
duly morbid, I think we can apply this say- 
ing to ourselves: in our sharpening of educa- 
tional philosophy, our program-building, and 
our actual teaching, we may well remember 
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that the threat of doom hangs over both our- 
selves and those whom we teach. 

The present crisis also places us under the 
strong obligation to try to undergird each 
individual life with a faith which will see 
him through, if and when tragedy strikes. 
Look out in imagination upon any group of 
children or youth today. What will befall 
them within the span of their lifetime? Are 
they ready for whatever may come their way, 
ready with inner resources of mature poise 
and steadfast trust? It is our present task to 
make them ready, in so far as that is humanly 
possible. 

These are some of the challenges which 
our contemporary world hurls in the face of 
religious educators today. If we meet them 
well, the movement which we represent will 
grow in strength. If we fail, it will decline. 
However, this is of little moment. Far more 
important is the fact that in proportion as 
we serve well our day and generation count- 
less persons will find life abundant, triumph- 
ant, and. useful; and our world itself will be 
set forward a little in the direction of that one 
divine event toward which the whole crea- 
tion moves. 





For the first time since the United Stewardship Council began thirty years ago to publish figures 
of contributions to local church expenses and benevolences, the total has exceeded the billion-dollar 
mark. The members of 52 denominations gave a total of $1,001,574,371 during 1949, an increase 


of $138,603,682, or 13.6 per cent. 


Contributions of at least 50 million dollars from 200 smaller denominations are not included in 
these figures, and neither are millions of dollars contributed to church-related colleges, theological 
seminaries, church hospitals and church homes, nor contributions of between $800,000 and a million 
dollars, made by individuals to city and state councils of churches and to national councils of churches. 

Dr. Harry S. Myers, secretary of the Stewardship Council, who compiled the statistics, said that 
there had been an increase in giving every yeat since 1934 with the exception of 1936, but the in- 
crease had not been as high as the increase in national income. 

He also added that “this increase for contributions is far less than the increase in spending for 


alcoholic liquors, soft drinks, candy, football games, jewelry, food and a multitude of other things.” 














THE RELIGIOUS BELIEFS OF 


College Freshmen in 1930 and 1949 


GEORGE J. DUDYCHA 
Bureau of Student Personal, Ripon College, Ripon, 


Intggduction 


| ig THIS period of marked advancement in 
material culture, rapid social change and 
partial deterioration of some well-established 
social institutions, that has followed World 
War II, not a few people are wondering what 
impact these changes are having on the be- 
liefs and attitudes of the present generation 
of young adults, *Since a fairly large segment 
of our American population has long been 
regarded as fundamentally religious, it is 
proper that we inquire into the religious be- 
liefs of present-day young people and dis- 
cover whether their beliefs differ in any way 
from those held by the youth of two decades 
ago. Are college students more or less in- 
clined to accept religious beliefs and practices 
today than college students were twenty years 
ago? Have the events of the score of years 
just completed brought changes in the reli- 
gious thinking of people, or are our religious 
beliefs so fundamental a part of our mores 
that major depressions, world wars, and 
atomic bombs affect them but slightly? Al- 
though we would like to have a specific 
answer to the question of the impact of social 
and economic change on religious beliefs, we 
shall have to content ourselves with a presen- 
tation of the obvious similarities and differ- 
ences in belief. 

In September 1929, the author (1) had 
all the freshmen who were matriculated at 
Ripon College indicate their responses to a 
list of twenty-five religious propositions that 
were stated simply, briefly and affirmatively. 
These data were obtained in that lush period 
of financial optimism that just preceded the 
stock-market crash of that year. Because the 
results of the 97 freshmen tested in 1929 
proved so interesting and promising, the 
author (2) made arrangements to test a much 
larger group of freshmen in September 1930. 
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Wisconsin 


That fall 852 freshmen, who entered six mid- 
western colleges, indicated their responses to 
the same list of religious propositions. Al- 
though by this date business and industry 
were feeling the effects of the depression, 
college students, and particularly college fresh- 
men, had not fallen into the depth of depres- 
sion that many of them did a year or two 
later. Obviously, whether the social and 
economic characteristics of this period had 
any marked influence on the religious be- 
liefs of the students tested is not known, 
nevertheless it is well to keep in mind the 
period in which the responses were obtained. 

The present report is a comparison of the 
religious beliefs of 266 freshmen tested in 
September 1949 with the beliefs of the 852 
freshmen who indicated their responses to 
the same religious propositions nearly two 
decades ago. 


Method Used in Obtaining Results 


The same experimental procedure was 
used with both the 1930 and 1949 freshmen. 
Each student was given a mimeographed list 
of the twenty-five religious propositions that 
appear in Table I. To the right of the state- 
ment of each religious proposition were five 
groups of parentheses labeled from left to 
right A, B, C, D and E. The list of state- 
ments was prefaced with the following in- 
structions: 


Opposite each of the following propositions 
make a cross (X), in one of the five columns, 
according to your belief. 

Under A if you implicity believe. 

Under B if you are inclined to believe, but 

doubt. 

Under C if you do not know whether you 

believe or not believe (non-committal ). 

Under D if you are inclined to disbelieve 

and doubt. 
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Under E if you absolutely do not believe. 


TABLE I 


LisT OF RELIGIOUS PROPOSITIONS AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSES 
OF 1949 COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
INDICATED BY PER CENT. 


(266 cases) 
Propositions AB £ DB Ss 
Ten commandments should 
becom ....._..__ 08 04 00 00 
Existence of God _______ 83 13 03 O1 00 


Divinity of Jesus Christ__ 73 15 08 02 02 
Existence of the soul ___ 67 19 09 04 O1 
Power of prayer ___-___ 65 19 10 04 02 
Fatherhood of God _____ 67 16 11 03 03 
=. Sane to save sin- 


Bible ; the word of God 60 22 09 06 03 
Genuineness of Christ's 


Vee 59 20 14 05 02 
OE 60 19 14 04 03 
Reality of sin _-_-_-_____ 63 15 14 04 04 
Virgin Birth of Christ __ 59 20 13 05 03 
Forgiveness of sin __-_~- 62 15 12 07 04 
Sunday is an holy day ___ 59 18 14 04 O05 
Existence of heaven ____ 57 19 12 07 O05 


Sacrament of baptism ___ 55 15 17 07 06 
Resurrection of the body _ 50 16 19 04 11 
Immortality ~_---_----- 47 17 17 08 11 
Man is saved by faith, not 

by works 
A day of final judgment _ 45 14 21 10 10 
Existence of angels _____ 38 22 18 12 10 
Existence of hell _______ 38 24 17 O07 14 
Present-day miracles ___. 22 30 24 15 09 
Existence of the devil ___ 32 22 15 12 19 
World was created in six 

Soler Gays —._..____ 30 17 23 10 20 

Thus any one of five possible answers 
could be given to each proposition. The stu- 
dents were urged to indicate their belief con- 
cerning each proposition without exception, 
and were assured that their responses would 
be confidential. Since this questionnaire was 
in each instance given during the freshman 
orientation period, along with other psycho- 
logical and educational tests, there is every 
reason to believe that the students regarded it 
as something that was to be marked honestly 
and with consideration. The distribution of 
the responses on the individual papers ap- 
pears to confirm this judgment. Because the 
students cooperated well, we can state that 
the data presented here do represent the ver- 
bal attitudes of the college freshmen tested. 


Broad Similarities in the Responses 
of the Two Groups 


On the whole, the extent to which college 
freshmen believe various fundamental reli- 
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gious beliefs is about the same in 1949 as 
it was nearly two decades ago in 1930. This 
conclusion is based on a correlation between 
the percentages of 1930 freshmen who im- 
plicitly believed and were inclined to be- 
lieve each proposition with the percentage of 
1949 freshmen who marked each statement 
A and B. Since the obtained coefficient of 
correlation is .95 we must conclude that the 
two groups of freshmen resemble each other 
closely in the extent to which they believe 
the twenty-five religious propositions. 

The similarity between the beliefs of the 
two groups can be pointed out in another 
way, namely, in terms of the percentage of 
the twenty-five propositions that were be- 
lieved and disbelieved on the average by each 
student. Thus taking the group as a whole, 
each of the 852 freshmen tested in 1930 im- 
plicitly believed, on the average, 65 per cent 
of the religious propositions, each was in- 
clined to believe 13 per cent, was non-com- 
mittal on 11 per cent, was inclined to disbe- 
lieve 4 per cent, and absolutely disbelieved 7 
per cent. Similarly, each of the 266 fresh- 
men tested in 1949 implicitly believed on the 
average, 56 per cent of the religious proposi- 
tions, each was inclined to believe 18 per 
cent, was non-committal in 14 per cent, was 
inclined to disbelieve 6 per cent and abso- 
lutely disbelieved 6 per cent. Converting 
these percentages into the number of state- 
ments that each student believed and disbe- 
lieved, we find that each of the 1930 fresh- 
men marked, on the average, 16.25 proposi- 
tions A, 3.25 propositions B, 2.75 proposi- 
tions C, 1 proposition D, and 1.75 proposi- 
tions E. Similarly each of the 1949 freshmen 
marked 14 propositions A, 4.5 propositions 
B, 3.5 propositions C, 1.5 propositions D, and 
1.5 propositions E. Here again we find a 
close correspondence between the two 
groups. 

The third indication of the close corre- 
spondence between the 1930 and 1949 
freshmen is in terms of the order in which 
the two groups ranked the twenty-five reli- 
gious propositions. The rank order correla- 
tion is .94. This was obtained by correlating 
the rank order of each statement as deter- 
mined by the 1930 group with the rank order 
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assigned to each statement by the 1949 group. 
The rank order of each statement was de- 
termined by weighting the percentages of be- 
lief and disbelief as follows: The percentage 
of students marking a proposition A was 
given a weight of plus two, the percentage 
marking a proposition B a weight of plus 1, 
C zero, D minus 1, and E minus 2. ‘These 
weighted values were cumulated for each 
proposition and the proposition with the 
highest positive value (greatest belief) was 
placed first in the list and so on down to the 
one with the lowest value (least belief) which 
was twenty-fifth in the list. The most marked 
shifts in rank order from 1930 to 1949 were: 
“Fatherhood of God” and “Bible is the word 
of God” which were placed higher in the list 
by the 1949 freshmen, and “Forgiveness of 
sin” and “Sunday is an holy day” which were 
placed substantially lower in the list by the 
1949 freshmen. 


Responses of the Two Groups to 
Particular Propositions 


There are only four statements out of the 
twenty-five for which the percentages of be- 
lief and disbelief for the 1949 freshmen are 
reliably different from those for the 1930 
freshmen. These four propositions are: 
“Forgiveness of sin,” “Man is saved by faith, 
not by works,” “A day of final judgment,” 
and “Sunday is an holy day.” It is interesting 
to note that the direction of divergence be- 
tween our two groups is the same for all 
four propositions; a smaller percentage of the 
1949 group believe or are inclined to be- 
lieve these propositions than the 1930 group 
did. 

On the other hand there are also four state- 
ments in which the reliability of difference 
between the two groups is zero. These propo- 
sitions are: “Ten commandments should be 
obeyed,” “Existence of God,” “Fatherhood of 
God,” and “Existence of hell.” Besides these 
four statements there are eight others for 
which the critical ratios are .74 or less, or for 
which there are only 77 chances or less in 


*The reliability of the differences was obtained 
in terms of percents by combining the A and B 
percentages and designating them , and combin- 
ing the C, D, and E percentages and designating 
them q. 
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100 that there is a true difference. Thus 
there are actually twelve propositions, or 
nearly one half of the total number, that were 
accepted and rejected by the two groups of 
freshmen to approximately the same degree. 
These other eight propositions are: “Divinity 
of Jesus Christ,” “Bible is the word of God,” 
“Holy Spirit,” “Sacrament of baptism,” 
“Resurrection of the body,” “Existence of 
angels,” “Present-day miracles,” and “Exis- 
tence of the devil.” 

A further significant similarity is that the 
proposition that was first, “Ten command- 
ment should be obeyed,” and the one that was 
second, “Existence of God,” had the same 
positions in the list, and were believed to 
the same degree by both groups of freshmen. 
Moreover, the five propositions that were at 
the bottom of the list in 1930 are also at the 
bottom of the list in 1949, except in a slightly 
different order. 

Now that we have noted the similarities 
and differences between the 1930 and 1949 
freshmen beliefs, let us turn next to noting 
certain internal consistencies and inconsis- 
tencies in the two groups. 

Two propositions deal with God; they are, 
“Existence of God” and “Fatherhood of God.” 
It is significant that 96 per cent of both 
groups accepted the first proposition and 83 
per cent of both groups accepted the second 
one. Thus both groups are somewhat less 
inclined to accept the attribute of “father- 
hood” than that of “existence.” Four propo- 
sitions deal with Christ. Although the two 
groups show close similarity in belief, the 
1949 group has somewhat smaller per- 
centages of belief than the 1930 group. 
These propositions, together with the per- 
centages of belief (A and B responses) for 
the 1930 and 1949 groups given in that 
order, are: “Divinity of Jesus Christ” (89, 
88), “Christ died to save sinners” (89, 81), 
“Genuineness of Christ’s miracles” (84, 79), 
and “Virgin Birth of Christ” (84, 79). 

There is a substantial difference between 
the two groups in response to the two propo- 
sitions dealing with sin, as is indicated in the 
following percentages: “Reality of sin” (85, 
78) and “Forgiveness of sin” (89,77). The 
latter difference is statistically reliable and 
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the former is to the extent that there are 
99.4 chances in 100 of a true difference. Al- 
though both groups believe more in the 


TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTION OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF ACCORDING 
TO DENOMINATIONS FOR 1949 
COLLEGE FRESHMEN 
Indicated by Per Cent. 
No. of 
cases 
Roman Catholic _._. 44 78 11 07 02 02 


oS ieee 48 71 16 09 02 02 
All denominations _266 56 18 14 06 06 
Presbyterian ______- 34 49 23 14 07 O07 
Congregational ____~_ 25 45 22 20 08 O05 
Methodist ~~ --~~-~ 36 47 20 19 06 08 
Miscellaneous ____~- 40 48 19 13 07 13 
Bowcopal  ——.-—.— 31 45 18 19 10 08 


No denomination __ 8 18 15 32 20 15 


reality of sin than in its forgiveness, the 1949 
freshmen have more disbelief and non-com- 
mittal responses. 

It is also significant that 96 per cent of 
each group of freshmen believe that the “Ten 
commandments should be obeyed,” yet only 
86 per cent of the 1930 group and only 77 
per cent of the 1949 group believe that “Sun- 
day is an holy day.” This marked difference 
in the acceptance of the two propositions 
makes one wonder how many of the stu- 
dents know that one of the commandments 
deals with the Sabbath which is observed by 
Christians on Sunday. It is further important 
that a significantly smaller percentage of 
freshmen in 1949, as compared with 1930, 
regard Sunday as an holy day. 

Responses of Denominational Groups 

The percentages of belief and disbelief for 
the various denominational groups of 1949 
freshmen are presented in Table II, accord- 
ing to the order of the magnitude of belief, 
with the group showing greatest belief placed 
first in the list. The method of determining 
this order by weighting the five possible 
answers is the same as that described above. 
The Roman Catholic group stands first in the 
list showing the greatest amount of belief and 
the Lutheran group stands a close second. 
The following denominations, Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Methodist, miscellaneous 
group, and the Episcopalian, although ap- 
pearing in that order, resemble each other 
more closely in extent of belief and disbelief 
than they do the Roman Catholic and Luther- 
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an groups. This difference between the 
Roman Catholic and Lutheran groups on the 
one hand and the other denominational 
groups on the other is particularly great in 
the percentage of “A” responses. The “no 
denomination” group is the lowest in the 
list and has the largest percentage of non- 
committal responses. Of course, this group 
is also very small in size which makes the 
percentage somewhat unreliable. 

When we compare the extent of belief 
and disbelief of the 1930 Roman Catholic 
and Lutheran groups with the data for the 
1949 freshmen who belong to these two reli- 
gious groups we find a close similarity be- 
tween the earlier and later samplings. In 
other words, the twenty-five religious propo- 
sitions are accepted by about the same per- 
centage of Roman Catholics and Lutherans 
today as two decades ago. This is not true 
for the Methodist and Presbyterian denomi- 
nations. Both of these groups show some- 
what smaller percentages of belief and larger 
percentages of disbelief today than formerly. 
Statistically speaking, these differences indi- 
cate that there are 88 and 90 chances in 100 
of a‘true difference between the 1930 and 
1949 freshmen belonging to these two de- 
nominations. The Congregationalists have 
the same. percentages of belief for the 1930 
and 1949 groups, but have somewhat lower 
percentages of disbelief for the 1949 group. 


Conclusions 

On the whole the degree of acceptauce and 
rejection of religious belief is very similar 
for the 1930 and 1949 college freshmen 
tested. Both groups indicate greatest belief 
in the same religious propositions and least 
belief in essentially the same propositions. 
For only four of the twenty-five propositions 
are the differences in belief for the two 
groups statistically reliable. Moreover, the 
order of the propositions, as determined by 
the extent of the belief of the 1930 and 
1949 freshmen, is substantially the same for 
the two groups. The chief difference be- 
tween the two groups of students is that the 
1949 freshmen show a slight tendency to- 
ward somewhat less belief in some of the 
religious propositions than the 1930 fresh- 
men did. 
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Concerning denominational similarities are, it does not seem that the events of the 
and differences we found that the Roman last two decades have had a marked effect 
Catholics and Lutherans continue to indi- on the religious beliefs of college freshmen. 
cate the strongest belief. The Methodist and 


Presbyterian groups indicate somewhat less REFERENCES 

belief today than in 1930, and the Congrega- 1. DUDYCHA, G. J. “The religious beliefs of 

tional group indicates somewhat less disbe- college freshmen.” School and Society, 1930, 

lief today. 2. DUDYCHA, G. J. “The religious beliefs of 
In the light of these results, limited as they Tha oe 





Ten major US educational events of 1949 as voted by educators responding to the Educator's 
Washington Dispatch ballot are: (1) creation of the National Citizens Commission for the Public 
Schools, with Roy Larsen of Time, Inc., as chairman; (2) Cardinal Spellman-Mrs. Roosevelt debate 
on federal aid to education; (3) John Dewey’s 90th birthday celebration; (4) report of the state 
governors’ education crisis study (The Forty-Eight State School Systems); (5) regional programs of 
higher education — launched in the South, projected in the West and New England; (6) enuncia- 
tion of policy on what schools should teach during the cold war (American Education pd Interna- 
tional Tensions, by NEA’s Educational Policies Commission); (7) continued bumper crops of babies; 
(8) defeat of proposed Department of Welfare, regarded as a threat to US Office of Education inde- 
pendence; (9) increased pressure to end discrimination in education; (10) creation of a National 
School Boards Association central office. 


Of the 1,700,000 youth who entered high school last fall, only about half will go al! four years, 
the National Child Labor Committee says. Most leave school at 16 (54%), another 26% at 17. 
Of the early school leavers 40% have IQ ratings of normal or above (95 or over) and 60% below 
95. Most, too, leave because they simply “prefer work to education,” and only half regret it later, 
according to their own statements. For most, the first out-of-school job is in sales or factory work. 
One conclusion, among many in the study, is that advisers of youth in school or elsewhere can do far 
more than at present to encourage youth to stay in school and perhaps to shift to more congenial 
courses. 


The Catholic weekly America published on November 26 the results of an inquiry by Professor 
Mihanovich of St. Louis University concerning certain religious and ethical convictions of non-Catho- 
lic members of the American Sociological Society. Questionnaires were sent to 2,123 persons and a 
high proportion of responses resulted, which are summarized below. 

As to the existence and nature of God: a personal Being, 29 percent; an impersonal force, 35 
percent; no God, 18 percent; no comment (agnostics included ) , 18 percent. 

As to social Darwinism, defined by the editor as “the use of the Darwinian theory of evolution, 
directly or by analogy, to explain the origin and development of our social organizations and institu- 
tions — the spontaneous and necessary development of social institutions along set lines”: accepted, 
38 percent; denied, 41 percent; no comment, 21 percent. 

As to sterilization: socially beneficial, 62 percent; socially harmful, 7 percent; morally wrong, 
5 percent; non-moral, 19 percent; no comment, 7 percent. 

As to the use of contraceptives: socially beneficial, 78 percent; socially harmful, 3 percent; 
morally poy 2 percent; non-moral, 16 percent; no comment, 1 percent. 

As to divorce: Socially beneficial, 68 percent; socially harmful, 9 percent; morally ae 4 per- 
cent; non-moral, 16 percent; no comment, 3 percent. Information Service, Jan. 14, 1950 











ABSTRACTS OF DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS 


In Religious Education 1948-1949 


Assembled by 
Helen F. Spaulding 


Associate Director in Research of the International Council 
of Religious Education, Chicago, Illinois 


HE FOLLOWING fourteen abstracts of 

research on the doctoral level are the sec- 
ond and final section of abstracts, represent- 
ing research in religious education and re- 
lated fields for the year 1948-49. Section one 
appeared in the March-April issue of Reli- 
gious Education. 

These abstracts were brought together with 
the cooperation of the professors in charge of 
the research and the students in thirteen 
graduate schools. Persons interested in re- 
viewing an entire dissertation may, in nearly 
every case, obtain it on library two-week loan. 
The procedure is to ask the local public or 
institutional library to borrow it from the par- 
ticular university library. 

A reprint combining this article and the 
one printed in March-April may be secured 
for sixty cents (cash with order) from the In- 
ternational Council of Religious Education, 
206 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, 
Illinois. 


ASHLOCK, MARVIN, The Problem of Co- 
ordination of Baptist College and Seminary 
Curricula. Th.D., Southern Baptist The- 
ological Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. 
1949. 153 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: G. S. Dobbins, 
chairman, F. B. Edge, O. T. Binkley. 

Problem and Limits: To trace out the de- 
velopment of theological education in the 

United States, with special reference to Bap- 

tist colleges and seminaries; to understand the 

problems of both colleges and seminaries in 
matters relating to curricula; to set forth the 
efforts made in the past and the degree of 
accomplisment in coordinating Baptist col- 
lege and seminary curricula; to recognize 
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present trends in this field of endeavor; to 
suggest the direction in which a satisfactory 
solution may be found, and to indicate the 
most significant changes in the coordinated 
curricula of the future. 


Procedure: Histories of education and edu- 
cational institutions, reports of special com- 
mittees, findings of various boards of all de- 
nominations, printed articles, unpublished 
theses, pamphlets, school catalogs, personal 
interviews with members of denominational 
committees on curriculum, and first-hand 
experience and research in Baptist colleges 
and seminaries were used. The questionnaire 
was not used for several reasons but the re- 
sults of current questionnaires by official 
committees were used. 


Findings and Conclusions: 1. The solu- 
tion depends basically upon the schools in- 
volved having a unifying concept of higher 
education. The education of the minister 
must be seen as a whole. 

2. The church-related college has a definite 
part to play in introducing the ministerial 
student to the fields of study covered in the 
department of religion. 

3. The seminary should expect the enter- 
ing student to be oriented in his field of study 
and should provide genuine graduate study 
upon a prepared foundation. 

4. Mechanical unity is not sufficient. 
Spiritual and intellectual unity is needed. 

5. The solution is not static but progres- 
sive due to constant changes in the field of 
education. 

6. The solution consistent with Baptist 
democracy lies in the direction of voluntary 
cooperation through conference. 

















BARNDS, WILLIAM PAUL, Man’s Knowl- 
edge of God As Set Forth im the Philoso- 
phies of St. Thomas Aquinas and Frederick 
R. Tennant. Ph.D., University of Nebras- 
ka, Lincoln, Nebraska. 1949. 108 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Charles Henry 

Patterson, William Henry Werkmeister, 

Oets Kolk Bouwsma, Clarence George Lowe, 

John Richard Alden, Walter Ernest Militzer. 
Problem and Limits: The author made an 

examination of the five classic arguments of 

natural theology for the existence of God, 
as set forth in the Summa Theologica of St. 

Thomas Aquinas, and of the arguments for 

God’s existence which Frederick R. Tennant 

presents in his work, Philosophical Theology. 

Procedure: The problem was defined. The 
arguments of the two philosophers were 
examined and interpreted, compared and con- 
trasted. The criticisms of Kant against the 
ontological argument were considered, and 
Hume’s treatment of causation as related to 
the cosmological argument was evaluated. 
Finally the author expressed a preference for 
the position of St. Thomas to that of Tennant. 
A sizable bibliography is used. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. According 
to Tennant we can have only probable know!- 
edge of God's existence, while according to 
St. Thomas we can have certain knowledge. 

2. Tennant on this basis brings us no fur- 
ther than the position that we do not know 
whether or not God exists. 

3. St. Thomas’ arguments based upon cau- 
sality are not invalidated by Hume's treat- 
ment of causality because Hume’s concept of 
causality has to do with measurable, physical 
units while St. Thomas is concerned with 
metaphysical causality. 

4. St. Thomas is in agreement with Kant 
on the invalidity of the ontological argument; 
and does not use it, either patently or latently. 
The five arguments of St. Thomas do not, ac- 
cording to eminent and competent expositors 
of Thomistic philosophy, contain the onto- 
logical fallacy. It is true that the cosmologi- 
cal and physico-theological arguments as 
Kant constructs them, do contain the onto- 
logical fallacy, but those arguments so con- 
structed do not coincide with the arguments 
of St. Thomas. 
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5. The position of St. Thomas is preferable 
to that of Tennant because Tennant does nor, 
as a matter of fact, give us knowledge of 
God’s existence, whereas St. Thomas does 
maintain that we can know whether or not 
God exists. In ordinary life we proceed on 
the basis that we can know some things. It 
is consistent with this procedure to think that 
we can know of God’s existence. The most 
reliable instrument for affording knowledge 
of God’s existence that we have is the intelli- 
gence. Alternatives to that such as faith, 
feeling, and revelation all have to be evaluated 
by the reason. Of the two writers St. Thomas 
has made his case better than has Tennant. 


CADWALLADER, E. MILES. Educational 
Principles in the Writings of Ellen G. 
White. Ph.D. University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 1949. 675 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Galen Saylor, 

chairman, George W. Rosenlof, Frank E. 

Sorenson, Warren R. Baller, Ralph C. Bedell, 

Axel L. Elmquist, O. H. Werner. 

Problem and Limits: The problem of this 
study was to investigate the writings of Ellen 
G. White to ascertain from the scattered and 
poorly organized statements appearing in her 
many books an answer to the question, “What 
did the Seventh-day Adventist’s unofficial 
woman leader teach on the subject of educa- 
tion?” 

The main source of data for the study was 
seventy-two books of which Mrs. White was 
the author. Three of these volumes are com- 
pilations of articles on various topics of edu- 
cation. Twenty-three other books each con- 
tains one or more chapters on some aspect of 
education, and scattered through other chap- 
ters and books are hundreds of short state- 
ments on the subject. 

Procedure: The method of study was a 
procedure of reading White’s books, excerpt- 
ing all statements on education and closely 
related subjects, studying the excerpts, and 
then collating them into various categories. 
This procedure enabled the investigator to 
discover and present, in an integrated form, 
the educational philosophy and principles 
enunciated by Mrs. White. 

Mrs. White's teachings were set forth by 
the investigator as brief statements, usually 
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a sentence in length, and substantiated by an 
appropriate quotation from one of her books. 
These concise statements were organized into 
topics and the topics grouped to form twenty- 
two chapters each treating a different sector 
of her beliefs. Ellen G. White’s educational 
writings were thus found to cover a wide 
scope. 

Findings and Conclusions: White's phi- 
losophy of education is preponderantly a phi- 
losophy of Christian education. She gave 
counsel mainly on those aspects of education 
that would help the denomination to estab- 
lish, maintain, and operate a system of church 
schools and church related colleges. She 
taught that education must be practical and 
that it is false education if it does not in- 
clude instruction based on the Bible, and 
train one to live a life of health, happiness, 
and service. 


CLYMER, WAYNE KENTON, Some Impli- 
cations in the Thought of William Temple 
for a Philosophy of Christian Education. 
Ph.D., New York University, New York, 
New York. 1949. 293 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Samuel L. Hamil- 

ton, Charles A. Siepmann, Louise Antz. 

Problem and Limits: This study was under- 
taken to determine the implications of the 
philosophical theology of William Temple, 
late Archbishop of Canterbury and Gifford 
Lecturer, for a philosophy of Christian edu- 
cation. The study was conducted with special 
reference to the problems of revelation and au- 
thority, and sought to determine if, and to 
what extent, Temple’s thought offered a me- 
diating position between the “Progressive” 
religious educators and their critics who are 
more in sympathy with the current revival 
of conservative theology in the Christian 
church in America. The study concentrated 
upon works in the philosophy of religious 
education written within the last twenty 
years. 

Procedure: The procedure was to study first 
the rise of the religious education movement 
and to indicate the factors that have con- 
tributed to the current philosophical and the- 
ological controversies in the field of Christian 
religious education. The second step was an 
analysis of the concepts of revelation and 
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authority in the writings of representative 
“progressive” religious educators. The writ- 
ings of G. T. Soares, George A. Coe, Ernest 
Chave, W. C. Bower, and Harrison S. Elliott 
were chosen for special study. The third step 
was a study of the writings of Elmer G. Hom- 
righausen and H. Shelton Smith, religious 
educators who have challenged the progres- 
sive school on the basis of its philosophical 
and theological presuppositions. Having 
determined the interpretations of revelation 
and authority in the two groups, an analysis 
was made of the main issues between them. 
The last step was a study of revelation and 
authority in the writings of William Temple, 
and a comparison of his position with those 
previously studied to determine if, and to 
what extent, his philosophical theology 
pointed toward a synthesis. 

Findings and Conclusions: A survey of the 
literature revealed that the question of revela- 
tion and authority is central in current dis- 
putes in the field of the philosophy of Chris- 
tion education. It was found that while the 
progressive religious educators seldom em- 


_ploy the terms, a rather consistent theory of 


revelation and authority is implicit in their 
writings. 

Main issues in the present conflict in the 
field of philosophy of religious education 
were discovered to center in the following 
questions: Is revelation a part of the normal 
experience of value, or is it a “unique” and 
special event? In what sense is God con- 
tinuous with the social process? Is revela- 
tion a growing and developing experience in 
the apprehension of man, or is it something 
that has occurred once and for all? Is revela- 
tion known only through “faith,” or is it the 
result of reverent and patient investigations? 
Where is the locus of revelation and au- 
thority? What is the relation of revelation 
and authority to the Bible? What is the 
relation of authority to freedom and progress? 

In each of these issues the philosophical 
theology of William Temple was found to 
offer an approach to a synthesis and to in- 
corporate the basic interests of each group. 

The study revealed several areas in the 
field of the philosophy of Christian educa- 
tion that need further study. There is need 
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to study further the relation of appreciation 
to the scientific method in religious educa- 
tion. More attention must be given to the 
interplay of tradition and creative experience. 
There is a need for a thorough study of the 
relation of the normal experience of value 
to what is usually referred to as “religious ex- 
perience.” There is also need for further 
study of the nature of religious authority. 
There has been a tendency in religious edu- 
cation to confuse authority with authoritari- 
anism, and as yet the critics of the religious 
education movement have not given suffi- 
cient thought to the problem, nor defined 
clearly their own position. 


COUILLARD, VERNON WILLIAMS, The 
Theology of John Cennick. Th.D., The 
Biblical Seminary in New York, New 
York, New York. 1949. 237 pages; with 
appendices 284 pages. 

Sponsoring Professor: Ralph W. Key. 
Problem and Limits: The endeavor of this 
thesis was to discover the doctrinal views of 

John Cennick that led him first to leave John 

Wesley and unite with the Moravians, that 

was, apparently, doctrinally and spiritually 

congenial to him for the remainder of his life. 

This study followed him as he declared the 

message of the gospel with zeal and faithful- 

ness, often against very powerful opposition 
in Kingswood and Bristol, London and Wilt- 
shire, and eventually in Ireland where he be- 
came the founder of the Moravian Church in 
that country. 
Procedure: The realization of the purpose 
of this thesis called for an examination of 

Cennick’s writing on doctrinal subjects, a 

study of the doctrinal controversies into 

which he entered, and particularly for a care- 
ful examination of the forty published ser- 
mons which he preached throughout the 
period from 1739 to 1755. However, the 
sermons, writings, and controversies could 
not be studied in themselves alone, nor could 
the nature of his doctrinal views be fully 
understood, except in the light of the time 
and circumstance out of which they came 
and of the personality of the man. 

In trying to understand the times and cir- 
cumstances in which the life and labors of 

Cennick were expended, a general survey of 
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the first half of the eighteenth century in 
England was presented in brief form. By this 
means the effort was made to understand the 
political, economic, social, and cultural back- 
ground in which Cennick lived and worked. 
The general religious situation in 

was also considered, and particularly the cir- 
cumstances and conditions out of which the 
Evangelical Revival or Methodist Movement 
came. A biographichal sketch of the man 
himself was given as imperative to any 
understanding of his doctrinal views. 

Findings and Conclusions: Cennick oc- 
cupied, doctrinally, a middle position be- 
tween Calvinism and Arminianism. He 
would agree with Calvinists on the depravity 
and inability of man. He seemed to agree 
with them also in the doctrine of election to 
salvation, but could not accept either election 
as unconditional or election to damnation. 
Thus his position was somewhere between 
the two extreme views of election. He could 
not accept the Calvinist view of limited atone- 
ment but here he was in agreement with 
Arminians. Though he taught that grace, 
like faith, was the gift of God, there is no 
evidence that he followed the Calvinists in 
a belief in its irresistibility. Concerning the 
perseverance of the saints he taught that vigi- 
lance was necessary lest the believer lose his 
high estate, yet Christ is faithful, can be com- 
pletely counted on and will not permit any- 
one to pluck His own out of His hands. Thus 
again he occupied a place between the ex- 
tremes of Calvinism and Arminianism. The 
trend of theological thought since his time 
has given his position a large measure of 
standing. Cennick’s view of religious knowl- 
edge included acceptance of the Bible teach- 
ing even when it seemed to go contrary to 
his own judgment, counting its truth higher 
than what reason dictated. It is interesting to 
note a similiarity to the Barthian view of 
today in this. 

Cennick influenced incipient Methodism 
in doctrine in identifying assurance with 
salvation, in tempering extreme perfectionist 
views, and in questioning the validity of cer- 
tain physical manifestations as evidences of 
the Holy Spirit. He also tempered the uni- 
versal salvation doctrine taught by the Wes- 
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leys in continuing Methodism. He was an 
influence in the establishment of the Calvin- 
istic Methodist Church more through asso- 
ciations with George Whitefield and Howell 
Harris and through shared evangelistic efforts 
than through any doctrinal influence. 

His influence on the Moravians was that 
of adding a powerful voice and ardent spirit 
to their doctrinal views. For he was drawn 
to the Moravians by their doctrine, their un- 
controversial spirit, their discipline and order, 
and by their serene and joyful Christian lives. 
Here he found the freedom that he had sought 
from doctrinal differences that arose from op- 
posite rigid views. 


COVEY, CYCLONE, Religion and Music in 
Colonial America. Ph.D., Stanford Uni- 
versity, California. 1949. 350 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: E. E. Robinson 

and Max Savelle, chairmen, Carl Brand, Ed- 

ward White, Thomas A. Bailey, Warren D. 

Allen. 

Problem and Limits: The author sought a 
correlation, perhaps causal, between the reli- 
gious attitudes of each denomination in the 
thirteen British colonies, and its total musical 
life, sacred and secular. The nature of the 
study necessitated a tracing of both the reli- 
gious ideas and musical practices of Europe 
in this period and earlier, and the rest of the 
western hemisphere. The pattern adduced 
thus applies to all western culture of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries though 
focused on the seaboard British colonies. The 
denominations were grouped for analysis un- 
der the following main subdivisions: Calvin- 
ism, Anglicanism, Lutheranism, Pietism, 
Roman Catholicism, and Judaism. 

Procedure: Research in documents and 
scores of the colonial period, and in secondary 
materials, including recordings, principally 
in libraries over the country, particularly the 
Library of Congress. 

Findings and Conclusions: Calvinism (con- 
trary to the Davey-Scholes-Foote school of 
Puritan apologists) was lethal to music, secu- 
lar and sacred, and Lutheranism, High Angli- 
canism, Moravian pietism, and Roman Ca- 
tholicism were notably encouraging of it. The 
attitude of Lutherans, Anglicans, and Motra- 
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vians toward music closely resembled and was 
a carry-over of the Roman Catholic attitude. 


EBNER, ELIEZER, Elementary Jewish Edu- 
cation In Palestine During Tannaitic 
Times. Ph.D., Dropsie College, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 1949. 172 pages. 
Sponsoring Committee: Leo Honor, Isaac 

B. Berkson, Solomon Zeitlin. 

Problem and Limits: The problems which 
the author endeavored to answer were as fol- 
lows: What caused the change from the Bib- 
lical precept of the parental duty to teach 
one’s own children to the establishment of 
common schools? How did the Jewish ele- 
mentary school in Palestine develop during 
the first 200 years of the common era? What 
were the guiding principles for Jewish edu- 
cation? What was the scope and content of 
elementary education? Were girls taught? 
Location and equipment of schools? Were 
secular subjects taught? +How was the school 
integrated with the communal life? 

Procedure: The following source material 
was used: Apocrypha, New Testament, Philo, 
Josephus, Tannaitic literature consisting of 
Mekilta, Sifra, Sifre, Mishnah, Tosefta, Boria- 
tha and references in the Talmud pertaining 
to tannaitic period. The evidence, scattered 
in unsystematic and often fragmentary form 
throughout the vast literature, was collected 
and organized into topics. Due regard was 
given to variant readings of the same refer- 
ence and to the time element involved in 
each reference. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. Change 
from private to communal form of instruction 
was the result of the ascendency to power of 
the Pharisaic party at ca. 70 B.C.E.' The Bible 
had to be studied in light of Pharisaic-or Oral 
Law interpretation, a task that surpassed the 
average father’s ability. Loyal teachers were 
needed. 2. Education had to be common to 
all classes of people. Since Torah was be- 
lieved to be divine subject matter, its study 
and indoctrination began at the earliest pos- 
sible age. Education was geared to a practical 
end, i.e. to fulfill meticulously the command- 
ments of the Bible and Rabbis. But because 
of its sacred nature, Bible study was also con- 
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sidered an end in itself. Curriculum was uni- 
versal for all Jews and remained unchange- 
able. Development of country wide school 
system began with a central school at Jerusa- 
lem and was accomplished at the time of 
the fall of Bethar at 135 CE.” It then had to 
be built up again. 4. Curriculum of in- 
struction was the entire canon of the Bible, 
with particular attention upon weekly por- 
tions read in the synagogues and liturgical 
parts drawn from the Bible. Mishnah was 
studied to some extent to acquaint pupil with 
main laws. This study was done orally only. 
The average school age was from six to thir- 
teen years. 5. Obligatory education applied 
only to boys. Girls could be privately taught, 
but only the Written Law or Bible. 6. Schools 
were located either in synagogues or in teach- 
er’s private dwelling. Equipment was crude. 
Pupils sat on floor. 7. Secular subjects were 
not taught at school. Rich people had private 
teachers to teach children secular subjects. 
Sources are inconclusive on whether writing 
was taught at school. 8. There was a close 
integration between school and communal 
life. Synagogue was the meeting ground of 
school and community. Schools were often 
conducted in synagogues and boys took an 
active part in conduct of public readings from 
the Bible. There were no conflicting aims 
between the program of the school and the 
standards and practices of the community. 
There was a mixture of parental obligation to 
teach children, teachers setting up their own 
schools as private ventures, and public inter- 
est in and insistence upon that all boys should 
be taught. 


FIERMAN, FLOYD S., Efforts Toward Re- 
form in American-Jewish Education Prior 
to 1881. Ph.D., University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 1949. 243 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Lawrence C. Little, 
chairman, Samuel P. Franklin, Russell J. Fer- 
guson, Alfred Proctor James. Counsel and 
aid were also received from Jacob R. Marcus, 
Director of the American Jewish Archives, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Problem: To determine the prinicpal ef- 
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forts made prior to 1881 by Jewish new- 
comers to the American shores, both to pre- 
serve their heritage and to adjust to their 
new environment. 

Delimitation: Because the historical period 
beyond 1881 encompasses the migration of 
Jews who brought to America a different lit- 
urgy and a different educational outlook than 
that which had already developed in the 
United States, it was deemed wise to select 
1881 as the terminus ad quem of this study. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. Between 
1655 tnd 1824 secular education was taught 
in Jewish life among the elementary grades; 
state aid was sought and secured; education 
became a congregational project and not a 
communal project as it had been heretofore. 

2. Between 1824 and 1870 most of the 
education changes were accomplished in the 
wake of liturgical modifications. By 1825 
the B'nai Jeshuran Congregation of New 
York had anticipated the ultimate domi- 
nance of the secular public school and limited 
its own congregational school primarily to 
religious instruction. Throughout the country 
there was a desire to apply education to life. 
Vocational education was given considera- 
tion. There was a request that corporal 
punishment be eliminated. The confirma- 
tion service was introduced and there was 
a demand for instruction in English. This 
period saw the beginning of the Hebrew 
Sunday School movement in Richmond and 
Philadelphia. The Talmud Yelodim Insti- 
tute of Cincinnati, Ohio, eliminated the fear 
that the advocates of theological reform were 
also advocates of a total vernacular service. 
The founding of the Sinai Congregation of 
Chicago encouraged free interpretation of 
Scripture which in turn precipitated the ques- 
tioning of the status quo. 

3. Between 1870 and 1881 the Jewish Day 
School relinquished its hold on Jewish life 
and the Sunday School and late afternoon 
school evolved as the prinicpal religious edu- 
cational instruments. The Hebrew Union 
College was organized in this era. The seeds 
for the Jewish Theological Seminary and a 
farm school were planted. A Jewish Publi- 
cation Society was called into existence. 
Higher education in American Judaism, like 
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that of Christian colonial America, was moti- 
vated by the desire for training clergymen. 
By 1870 public secular education was al- 
most the accepted principle among Jews in 
the United States. The data reveal that at no 
time previous to 1870 in the principal cities 
of United States were there more children in 
attendance at Jewish parochial schools than 
there were in attendance at the public schools. 


GOLDSTEIN, MORRIS, The Record Con- 
cerning Jesus in Rabbinic Judaism, DHL, 
Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
1949. 185 pages, with 30 pages of Sup- 
plement reproducing original documents. 
Sponsoring Committee: Samuel S. Cohon, 

chairman, Alexander Guttmann, Irsael Bet- 

tan, Abraham Cronbach. 

Problem and Limits: The author set out 
to ascertain from original Jewish sources the 
attitude of traditional Judaism with regard to 
Jesus. The earliest record is contained in the 
Talmudic and Midrashic literature. Most of 
the material had been censored during the 
Middle Ages and it was necessary to restore 
the passages from early manuscripts and 
printed editions which had escaped the hand 
of censorship. These, with their variant read- 
ings, were reproduced in the Supplement and 
translated into English in the body of the 
work. 

The historic and literary consequences of 
this Rabbinic record were traced through the 
centuries since the completion of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud in the Sixth Century of the 
Common Era, bringing the account up to 
modern times. The underlying purpose was 
to present an objective and continuous study 
of the historic tradition of Judaism concern- 
ing Jesus, for this has never been done be- 
fore — at least, not in the English language. 

Procedure: The material was divided into a 
pattern, the order of which followed chrono- 
logical sequence. Within this pattern, that 
which genuinely refers to Jesus was separated 
from the passages which, by reason of mis- 
interpretation, were erroneously believed to 
be Jesus references. The findings were then 
related to such questions as to whether Jesus 
ever lived, as to the relation of the Jewish 
record to the Christian one contained in the 
New Testament and the writings of the 
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Church Fathers, as to the underlying reasons 
for the separation of Christianity and Judaism, 
as to the historic effects of the supposed rec- 
ord upon both Judaism and Christianity. 

Findings and Conclusions: 1. The record 
is much scantier than is generally assumed. 

2. The record reveals that much of the un- 
speakable tragedy of conflict between Ju- 
daism and Christianity through the Middle 
Ages was based upon an erroneous under- 
standing of the record. Once it is clarified, a 
new basis is created for a harmonious relation 
between Judaism and Christianity. 

3. The Rabbinic comments on Jesus pro- 
vide an insight into the distinctive charac- 
teristics of Judaism, the phases of Judaism 
which received particular emphasis, and 
psychological forces within Judaism which 
enabled it to persevere in Christian environ- 
ments. 


HOCKIN, KATHARINE BOEHNER, A 

Method and Plan of Work for Developing 

a Program in Religious Education for 

Christian Secondary Schools for Girls in 

Szechuan, China, Ed.D., Union Theological 

Seminary major, Teachers College, Colum- 

bia University, New York, New York. 

1948. 338 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Harrison S. Elliott, 
chairman, Charles W. Iglehart, Donald G. 
Tewksbury. 

Problem and Limits: The project relates to 
the religious education program in four resi- 
dential secondary schools for girls in the 
Szechuan Synod of the Church of Christ in 
China. Because of the two premises that a 
functional program must meet the real needs 
of the people and must also do this with the 
understanding participation of all concerned, 
no attempt has been made to blueprint 
plans, but rather to come to a well-grounded 
appreciation of the situation in China and to 
gather resources and to outline a methodology 
for a developing program. 

Procedure; Based on data. secured in class- 
room and library and by many conversations 
and interviews with Chinese and American 
authorities on Chinese national life, an analy- 
sis has been made of the situation in China 
in the various aspects which impinge on the 
life of youth and which must be recognized 
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in any realistic educational program. There 
is also an appraisal of the national and Chris- 
tian educational achievement in the past and 
of present limitations. On the basis of this 
understanding and with recognition of basic 
assumptions as to goals and objectives, stand- 
ards have been set up and methods and plans 
of a general nature have been suggested. 

Findings and Conclusions: Present Chinese 
culture is that of a society in transition with 
the result that its youth face problems of ad- 
justment of a particularly difficult nature. 
Normal difficulties are intensified by the 
civil war with its attendant conflicts in 
ideology so that youth are in great need of 
winning for themselves an adequate philoso- 
phy of life. 

Christianity has contributed greatly to the 
nation’s life in the past and, especially since 
the patriotic activities of Christians in the 
Sino-Japanese War, may be regarded as one 
of the religions grounded in the indigenous 
vitality of the Chinese people. For Christi- 
anity to meet its opportunities and obliga- 
tions, there must be action in all areas of hu- 
man need, clarification of the issues involved, 
and determination of ultimate standards and 
goals. Hence a program in religious educa- 
tion cannot merely seek to impart informa- 
tion about the Christian religion. It must 
help young people in all of their adjustments 
—to life at school, to society at Jarge, and 
to the world of ideas. Suggestions for the 
particular Szechuan schools are offered in 
mechanical details, in program resources, and 
in general administrative organization. But 
whatever is undertaken must be the out- 
growth of the thought, planning, and partici- 
pation of students, their teachers, and all 
others involved. The plans must be the prod- 
uct of group thinking and the method must 
be one of cooperation and participation. 


KORN, BERTRAM WALLACE, American 
Jewry and the Civil War. D.H.L., Hebrew 
Union College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1949. 
595 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Jacob R. Marcus, 
chairman, Isaiah Sonne, Julian Morgenstern, 
Samuel S. Cohon. 

Problem and Limits: To ascertain the ex- 
periences of the American Jewish community 
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during and in relation to the Civil War. The 
American Jewish community is considered 
as a unit— not as an agglomeration of indi- 
viduals. No effort was made to trace the 
military careers of individual Jews except in- 
sofar as they reflected Jewish aspects — for 
instance, the observance of Jewish Holy Days 
or encounters with anti-Jewish prejudice. 

Procedure: Source material was located in 
the following fields: contemporary American 
Jewish periodicals, selected American news- 
papers, manuscript collections, general con- 
temporary literature. These sources defined 
the areas studied. 

Findings and Conclusion: Findings were 
divided into the following areas: 1. The 
Rabbis and the slavery question. 2. The at- 
titude of the Rabbis towards the war. 3. The 
controversy over the appointment of Jewish 
chaplains and the services of those chaplains. 
4. Philanthropic activities of Jewish organi- 
zations during the war. 5. Anti-Jewish preju- 
dice in the Union and Confederacy. 6. Gen- 
eral Grant's Anti-Jewish “General Order 
Number Eleven,” its origins and effect. 
7. Lincoln and the American Jewish Com- 


_ munity. 


Besides uncovering a cast amount of in- 
formation on these various points, not pre- 
viously gathered together, the outstanding 
conclusions of the dissertation relate to the 
high degree of anti-Jewish prejudice coinci- 
dent with the Civil War, and the anarchic 
disorganization of the American Jewish com- 
munity in dealing with this and other prob- 
lems of the period. 

KUHNS, LOGAN L., The Development of 
Children’s Homes in Pennsylvania under 
the Auspices of the United Lutheran 
Church in America. Ph.D., University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 1949. 
147 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Lawrence C. Little, 
chairman, Samuel P. Franklin, John A. Nietz, 
Percival W. Hutson, Verne C. Wright. 

Problem and Limits: The author defined 
the problem as follows: to trace the origin 
and development of the children’s homes of 
the United Lutheran Church in America, lo- 
cated in Pennsylvania, from their beginnings 
in 1854 until 1948. These institutions were 
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established by synods, conferences, congrega- 
tions, and members who were affiliated with 
congregations belonging to what is now the 
United Lutheran Church in America. This 
type of philanthropy had its origins in pre- 
Christian times and was later developed in 
European lands under Christian influence. 
The efforts of Lutherans engaged in this ser- 
vice were directly inspired by similar Chris- 
tian philanthropy in European countries. 
Furthermore, this study aimed to show the 
motives involved in the establishment of each 
institution, their growth and expansion, and 
the training program for the children. 


Procedure: The historical method of re- 
search was used in this study. Primary 
sources which included charters, constitu- 
tions and by-laws, annual, anniversary, and 
special reports of the various institutions 
were used. Secondary materials which fur- 
nished historical data related to the subject 
were investigated. Books and articles which 
imparted information concerning the care of 
children in institutions were studied. Tables 
were used whenever possible to clarify the 
data. A visit was made by the writer to each 
home for interviews and the gathering of 
helpful materials. 


Findings and Conclusion; 1. The children’s 
homes of this study followed the general 
trend of public supervision of dependent 
children which was the expansion of the pro- 
gram of child care from orphan and half- 
orphan children to include also destitute and 
crippled children. 

2. Most institutions enjoyed rapid growth 
in their enrollment from their beginnings 
until the middle of the third decade of the 
twentieth century when a sharp decline oc- 
curred, Since that time the enrollment has 
been limited. Many applicants for admis- 
sion to these homes are rejected. 

3. The development in the building pro- 
grams at these institutions has resulted in the 
establishment of hospitals and the construc- 
tion of recreation halls and gymnasiums 
which indicate a more complete educational 
program. 

4, The older institutions conducted pri- 
vate schools for many years. During the past 
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three decades all homes send their children 
to the public schools. 


OTTERSBERG, GEBHARD S., The Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Synod of lowa and Other 
States, 1854-1904. Ph.D., University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 1949. 868 
pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: James Lee Sellers, 
chairman, Donald Warren Dysinger, Glenn 
Wesley Gray, Norman Llewellyn Hill, Charles 
Henry Oldfather, James Melvin Reinhardt. 

Problem and Procedure: The thesis pre- 
sents a study of background and origins of 
the Iowa Synod and traces its development 
through the formative stages. Manuscript 
and printed sources were used, chiefly from 
the archives of the American Lutheran Church 
and the library of Wartburg Seminary. Of 
twenty-one chapters, twenty deal with the 
first twenty-five years, the last chapter is a 
survey of the main lines of development over 
another twenty-five years. 

Findings and Conclusions: The Iowa Synod 
was a missionary enterprise inspired and 
guided by Pastor Wilhelm Loehe of Neuen- 
dettelsau in Bavaria and carried on its work 
among unchurched German Lutheran immi- 
grants in the Midwest. It represented a con- 
servative confessional attitude, but opposed a 
rigid dogmatism. This position involved it in 
much doctrinal controversy, particularly with 
the Missouri Synod. Though various the- 
ological points were involved, the central 
issue was Iowa’s recognition of “open ques- 
tions,” doctrinal issues on which differences 
of opinion might be tolerated among con- 
fessional Lutherans. 

Drawing both men and material support 
from Germany, the synod began its work in 
northeastern Iowa and soon extended it into 
Wisconsin and Illinois. Besides spreading 
through Iowa, it soon was at work also in 
Ohio, Michigan, and Missouri, and in later 
years it followed German immigrants west- 
ward to the Rocky Mountains and the Pacific. 
Attempts to gain a foothold in the South led 
to mo permanent results until a field was 
opened in Texas through merger with the 
Texas Synod in 1896. An Indian mission 
in Wyoming did not survive the Indian dis- 
turbances occurring after the Civil War. 
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A theological seminary was maintained 
from the beginning, which, relocated several 
times, was developed under the leadership 
first of G. Grossmann and later of the 
brothers S. and G. Fritschel in the rural con- 
gregation at St. Sebald in Clayton County, 
Iowa. Preparatory work later led to the 
establishment of a separate college, and still 
later a teachers’ seminary was opened. The 
thesis traces the development of these insti- 
tutions in some detail. The synod strongly 
stressed parochial schools and endeavored to 
develop and maintain them to the end of the 
century. Eleomosynary activities were car- 
ried on from the beginning, notably in the 
care of orphans. Publications of various 
types also appeared from early days, but a 
publishing enterprise could not be carried 
successfully until the later eighties. 

In its congregations the synod stressed the 
Christian life. In its earliest years it insisted 
upon a probationary period before admission 
and emphasized rigid discipline. While ex- 
tremes were soon abandoned, practice re- 
mained strict, and the synod continued to 
maintain that a confessional attitude must be 
reflected in a Christian way of life. 


RODDY, CLARENCE §&., The Religious 
Thought of Roger Williams. Ph.D., New 
York University, New York, New York. 
1948. 282 pages. 

Sponsoring Committee: Samuel Hamilton, 
chairman, John Payne, Charles Skinner. 

Problem and Limits: The purpose of the 
study was to analyze the religious thought of 

Roger Williams in an effort to discover his 

fundamental religious positions. The analy- 

sis deals with (1) the extent to which his 
basis position is Calvinistic or Lutheran in 
the two great historic Protestant interpreta- 
tions of Christianity; (2) whether he is to 

be classed as a Separatist, or a Baptist, or a 

Seeker with skeptical tendencies toward re- 

vealed religion such as later characterized 

Emersonian transcendentalism; and (3) 


whether his views on church and state were 

derived from his political philosophy or from 

his religious views and experience. 
Procedure: 


The life of Williams was 
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studied against the religious, political, and 
social context of his day. His writings were 
studied and his religious ideas categorized 
according to the standard historical the- 
ological norms. Such were compared with 
the determinative ideas of Calvinism and 
Lutheranism. Consideration was given to 
historical evidence regarding his theological 
and religious associations. His denomina- 
tional views were compared with the systems 
of his day. Special study was given to his 
Seekerism. His views upon the spiritual life 
were compared with those of Christian mysti- 
cism and Emersonian transcendentalism. In 
regard to the question of church and state, 
Williams’ ideas were compared with those of 
the medieval, reformation, and seventeenth 
century publicists and religious thinkers and 
the New Testament. The writings of Wil- 
liams formed the basic material of the study. 
Contemporary literature and the writings of 
Calvin and Luther were consulted. Primary 
works in all fields were basic. Secondary 
materials were used only where necessary. 
Findings: Williams in his basic theology 
was a rigid Calvinist. In relation to a sect 
he is best described as a Separatist of the 
Seeker type. He was not a Baptist. He may 
be considered such only in relation to his 
religious-politico ideas concerning the separa- 
tion of church and state. His Seekerism had 
nothing to do with the basic concepts of 
theology. It was confined to the questions of 
the church and the ministry. He was not a 
mystic, even of the Christian type. Denying 
mysticism and intuitionism, he had nothing 
in common with Emerson. Williams derived 
his views upon liberty of conscience and 
church and state primarily from the New 
Testament, influenced by Anabaptist thought. 
His total philosophy —religious, political, 
and social — was conditioned by his religious 
experience. His life and work are best in- 
terpreted from the point of view of a man 
centered and motivated by God, whose glory 
he believed man was born to seek as his 
chief justification for being. This study is 
valuable because it is the only systematic in- 
vestigation of the religious thought of Roger 
Williams known to the investigator. 
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The purpose of this column is to keep religious educators abreast of relevant 
significant research in the general field of psychology. Its implications for methods 
and materials in religious education are clear. Religious educators may well take 
advantage of every new finding in scientific research. 

Each abstract or group is preceded by an evaluation and interpretive comment, 
which aims to guide the reader in understanding the research reported. 

All of these abstracts are from PSYCHOLOGICAL ABSTRACTS, and used by 
permission of that periodical. The abstract numbers are from Volume 23, 1949. 

The literature in developmental psychology grows at an overwhelming rate. 


The articles listed below contain valuable 
bibliographies for those who are interest in 
keeping abreast of it. 

3720. WATSON, GOODWIN. (Teachers Coll., 
Columbia U., New York). PSYCHOLOGICAL CON- 
TRIBUTIONS TO WORLD UNDERSTANDING, Amer. 
Psychologist, 1949, 4, 65-68.— The problems of 
the present world must be approached in a spirit of 
humility. To indicate the changes which have oc- 
curred, the 10 principles of a manifesto to which 
2000 psychologists subscribed in the summer of 
1944 are examined. Though the principles remain 
true, they do not come to grips with today’s prob- 
lem of peace. As the limitations of the proposi- 
tions of the manifesto of 1944 are examined sev- 
eral lines of counsel emerge which may be utilized 
for an improvement of prediction and public ad- 
visement. Four suggestions are made in the scien- 
tific study of human behavior: (1) a wider grasp 
of social sciences, (2) direct research at the power 
problems of society, (3) become participant ob- 
servers in a wider range of social action projects, 
(4) apply knowledge and practice to the building 
of an effective world wide organization of psy- 
chologists. — R. ~_ af 


3693. CENTERS, RICHARD. (U. California, 
Los Angeles.) THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIAL 
CLASSES. Princeton, N. J.; Princeton University 
Press, 1949. xii, 244 p. $3.50. — Class is differ- 
entiated from stratification in that the latter is 
something objective, whereas class is subjective, in- 
volving a feeling of group membership. To test 
the interest group hypothesis, 1,100 white males, 
selected by the quota control method of sampling, 
were interviewed during two weeks of July 1945. 
Top occupational strata strongly favor status quo, 
are conservative politically, and identify themselves 
with the upper or middle class. Those from the 
lowest strata endorse more radical views, support 
less the Republican Party, and identify themselves 
with the working or lower classes. This evidence 
supports the interest group hypothesis. Although 
groups are not structured entirely according to 
socio-economic stratification, they are primarily 
structured by the way people earn their livelihood. 
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A tendency is developing in the population toward 
2 distinct poles of attitude and behavior, and 
strongly suggests a basic irreconcilability of view- 
point. Fifty-nine apne. —S: K. Morlan. 


3128. GOODENOUGH, FLORENCE L. (U. Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis), & HARRIS, DALE B. INTEL- 
LECTUAL GROWTH IN CHILDHOOD. Rev. educ. 
Res., 1947, 17, 306-316.— The research studies 
on individual growth in childhood which have 
appeared between 1944 and 1947 have made 
greater use of projective methods than heretofore, 
especially the procedures involving drawing and 
painting. This period also saw the revival of the 
nature-nurture controversy by the environmental- 
ists, the publication of significant studies on the 
predictive value of tests over long periods of 
time. Other topics which have received consider- 
able attention include racial and sex differences, 
school retardation reading and other subjects, the 
growth of conceptual thinking, and the mental 
growth of physically-handicapped children. The 
most important work in intelligence testing during 
this triennium was carried on by T. G. and L. L. 
Thurston and by C. W. Valentine. The latter’s 
new intelligence test of the year-scale type for 
children aged 18 months to 11 years has yielded 
a correlation of + .60 with teachers’ judgments of 
ability and a correlation of + .81 with results of 
later educational achievement (251 kindergarten 
and primary children in Birmingham, England). 
71-item teeatade —7 4 Brickman. 


3139. SHOCK, NATHAN W. (Baltimore City 
Hospitals, Md.) PHYSIOLOGICAL FACTORS IN DE- 
VELOPMENT. Rev. educ. Res., 1947, 17, 362-370. 
—The areas of greatest research activity in 
physiological factors in development, from 1944 
to 1947, were the influence of prenatal conditions 
(e.g., maternal disease and diet) upon fetal and 
neonatal development, the developmental effects 
of anoxia at birth, the effects of diet upon growth 
and development ‘of the individual, the effects of 
disease upon growth and development, and the 
physiological factors in the development of the 
adolescent. 63-item bibliography.—W. W. 
Brickman. 




















3142. TUDDENHAM, READ D., « SNYDER, 
MARGARET M. (U. California, Berkeley.) PHyYsI- 
CAL GROWTH FROM BIRTH TO MATURITY. Rev. 
educ. Res., 1947, 17, 371-379.—There are 3 
major trends in recent research on physical 
growth: a continued emphasis on longitudinal in- 
vestigations of the same children over a period of 
time; an emphasis upon the investigation of 
morphological variations among individuals and 
of relationships between physique, temperament, 
disease, and physical capacity; and an emphasis 
upon the integration of research findings from 
various sources. The studies reviewed by the au- 
thors were concerned with the influences exerted 
upon growth by geographical, racial, socio-eco- 
nomic, temporal, disease, hereditary, prenatal, and 
pubescent factors; growth in stature and weight; 
growth of the head, pelvis, extremities, skeletal 
ossification, dentition, and body tissues; evaluation 
of progress in physical status and growth; physique 
and morphological variation; and contributions to 
the theory and techniques of research in physical 
growth. 76-item bibliography.— W. W. Brick- 


man. 
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3143. WorBols, GREYDON M. (Detroit Edi- 
son Co., Detroit, Mich.) MENTAL DEVELOPMENT 
DURING THE PREADOLESCENT AND ADOLESCENT 
PERIODS. Rev. educ. Res., 1947, 17, 317-325.— 
The research on this subject during 1944-1947 
was chiefly concerned with methodological ap- 
proaches, techniques of administering and evalu- 
ating such tests as the Rorschach and the TAT, 
longitudinal studies and relationships with later 
adolescent development, language abilities, mental 
development in relation to cultural and racial fac- 
tors, social adjustment in relation to mental de- 
velopment, personality adjustment in relation to 
mental development, learning abilities, and sex 
differences in mental development. 53-item 
bibliography. — W. W. Brickman. 
sc ss 


3145. LorGE, IRVING. (Columbia U., New 
York.) INTELLECTUAL CHANGES DURING MA- 
TTURITY AND OLD AGE. Rev. educ. Res., 1947, 17, 
326-332. —In surveying the 59 studies published 
since 1944 on intellectual changes in adulthood 
and old age, Lorge notes that there has been a 
trend toward the development of short form, emer- 
gency, or rapid methods of measuring intelligence. 
He warns, however, that such procedures, while 
useful for speedy classification of personnel, yield 
less reliable, less valid, and less universal results 
than do the longer tests. The most widely used 
intelligence scale for adults continues to be the 
Wechsler-Bellevue test, in spite of occasional crit- 
icisms concerning its standardization or its meas- 
urement of deterioration. Another frequently 
used test is the Shipley-Hartford Retreat Scale, par- 
ticularly as a quick measure of intelligence and 
of mental deterioration. These two tests have been 
found to correlate .77, while the correlation be- 
tween the verbal scale of the Wechsler-Bellevue 
and the vocabulary scale of Shipley-Hartford was 
64.— W. W. Brickman. 
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3121. BAtN, KATHERINE. (Children’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C.) DISSEMINATION OF INFOR- 
MATION ON CHILD DEVELOPMENT BY FEDERAL 
Child Develpm., 1948, 19, 52-66. — 


AGENCIES. 
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The various government agencies that disseminate 
information on child development are discussed 
briefly. There is a general need for more applied 
research. The Children’s Bureau, in particular, has 
been hampered by lack of research data on which 
to base its standards, as well as by lack of funds. — 
E. W. Gruen. 
es Ss SS 


3138. SEARS, ROBERT R. (State U. lowa, lowa 
City.) RADIO AND JOURNALISM IN THE DISs- 
SEMINATION OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT INFORMA- 
TION. Child Develpm., 1948, 19, 25-34. — Due 
to the rapid changes in child rearing practices, the 
traditional methods of communication (the fam- 
ily and school), are no longer adequate. Only 
a small minority of parents read the technical 
journals on child development, but a very large 
majority listen to the radio and r newspapers 
and magazines. Despite the great variability in 
the quality of child development articles featured 
in the 6 leading women’s magazines, a “decided 
improvement” in the quality of these articles has 
been noted during the last 40 years. Radio pro- 
grams, similarly, have shown an improvement in 
quality and a widening scope. At present the 
University of Iowa is trying to meet the need for 
trained persons in the field of Child Development 
dissemination by providing training for students 
of journalism and students of child development. 
Each group is given specialized practical training 
geared to the requirements of radio, newspapers, 
and magazines. — E. W. Gruen. 

s&s s&s & 

3192. OJEMANN, RALPH H. [ET AL.] (State 
U. Iowa, lowa City.) A FUNCTIONAL ANALYSIS 
OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT MATERIAL IN CURRENT 
NEWSPAPERS AND MAGAZINES. Child Develpm., 
1948, 19, 76-92. — Articles dealing with child de- 
velopment which appeared in 5 popular monthly 
magazines and in sel metropolitan dailies 
were analyzed for the period from July 1, 1944, 
to June 30, 1945, and compared with a similar 
period in 1924-25 and 1904-05. The articles were 
analyzed by 3 independent raters as to length, area 
covered, and use of illustrations; in addition, 5- 
point rating scales were used to arrive at a “gen- 
erality,” “analytical approach,” and “directness” 
score. The results indicate that despite a marked 
increase in the scientific accuracy and directness 
of the materials, the majority of the articles to date 
are vague and deal mainly with generalities in a 
non-analytic manner (i.e. a single-factor ex: 
tion of behavior). 13 tables showing details of 
the analyses are included in the text.—E. W. 


Gruen. 
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3134. McGuIRE, CARSON, & SMITH, SIDNEY 
B. (U. Chicago, Ill.) CHILD DEVELOPMENT IN 
PERIODICAL LITERATURE. Child Develpm., 1948, 
19, 112-124.—Intercommunication among re- 
search workers in various areas of child develop- 
ment appears to be the main purpose served by 
the periodical literature. Nevertheless many 
“marginal” journals reach out to the public as 
well and the authors have analyzed 18 of these for 
the years 1939-44. Each of the journals is briefly 
described and the typical articles on child develop- 
ment are analyzed and classified in a topical out- 
tine. — E. W. Gruen. 
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Palestine Is Our Business. By MILLAR BURROWS. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1949. 155 
pages. $2.50. 

This small book is a “must” from two points of 
view. In the usually accepted sense, the book is 
“must” reading for three groups of readers: first, 
those who are interested in the Palestine that was 
and in the Near East that is to be; second, those 
who are interested in how American foreign policy 
is made and the results of certain methods of mak- 
ing it; and third, those to whom religion is still a 
matter of moment, especially when religion is in- 
volved with choices to be made on moral grounds, 
choices concerned with populations and countries. 
This book was also a “must” book from the au- 
thor’s point of view, since it is quite evident from 
even a casual reading, that the work was done 
under an inner compulsion, a sort of feeling of 
“woe is me” if I publish not this book. A 
knowledge of such a feeling on the part of the 
author, Dr. Millar Burrows as well as the knowl- 
edge that his opportunity to observe Palestine in 
the trying days of ’46 and ’47 was unparalleled, 
should insure what he says a fair hearing. 

In all the writing done on this most controver- 
sial of issues, seldom if ever, has any writer gone 
to the lengths to which Dr. Burrows has gone to be 
impartial and fair minded. None certainly. suc- 
ceeded any better, if as well, as he did. Especially 
where he attempts to interpret the “best interests” 
of those obviously his opponents, the Zionists, al- 
ways an undertaking stigmatized as in this case as 
“unwanted and unwarranted,” does this fair mind- 
edness appear. In fact, it is these opponents, above 
all, who should take this little book into a quiet 
corner and read it. 

It is a compact work and should be read care- 
fully. With a Foreword and an Introduction, 
called a Fair Warning, together constituting a be- 
ginning, the argument is developed in eight chap- 
ters: 1. The State of Israel. 2. The Wrong Done 
to the Arabs of Palestine. 3. Who is to Blame? 
4. The Case for Zionism. 5. Christian Interests in 
Palestine. 6. American Interests. 7. Jewish In- 
terests. 8. Agenda. The last is a suggested pro- 
gram for action as of July 1949. While it is 
difficult to choose one chapter, or even several 
chapters of greater significance than the others, the 
section on the United Nations in Chapter 3 should 
not be omitted, in fact, all of Chapter 3 should be 
read carefully. Certainly, the agenda should not 
be read by itself, most certainly this.section should 
not be read apart from the Introduction. 

The book abounds in statements which are the 
crystallized distillate of the author’s thought. Many 
of these statements are placed at the onset of a part 
of the argument as an objective to be explained 
later; others come as the considered summary of a 
part of the case the authog wishes to present. Fol- 
lowing are some good examples: 

“What happens in Palestine is our business as 
American citizens also. Our nation has had a large 
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part in the wrong that has been done. In being a 
party to the injustice, moreover, we have at the 
same time injured our own national interests. The 
moral prestige of the United States throughout the 
Middle East has been almost irreparably damaged, 
and with it our opportunity to render service to 
the people of that region, as we were previously 
doing with notable success. Our strategic and 
economic interests in the Middle East have been 
adversely affected. We have also allowed a dis- 
quieting problem of minority pressure to be in- 
jected into our domestic policies.” (pp. 14-15.) 

“Sooner or later, and the sooner the better, we 
shall also have to deal realistically and decently 
with the fact that Palestine has not solved and can 
never solve the Jewish problem.” (p. 15.) 

“The vote for partition in the United Nations 
assembly on November 29, 1947, was forced 
through by our Government with a shameless re- 
sort to the time worn methods of power politics.” 
(p. 71.) 

“Christians of the world must bear some of the 
blame for the violence done in the Holy Land. 
Discriminations, segregation, persecutions and po- 
groms gave point to the demand for a Jewish home- 
land.” (p. 82.) 

“But with full and admiring recognition of the 
positive side of cultural Zionism, it must be main- 
tained that Jews have no right to erect a cultural 
home for themselves on a foundation of injustice 
to the Arabs. (pp. 84-85.) 

Speaking of the Jews, the author says, “They 
cannot stress constantly their difference and sep- 
aration from other people, and at the same time 
expect to be treated just like the others.” (p. 86.) 

Speaking to the question, why a state in poor 
little Palestine, the author says, “A true answer to 
that question lies in the fact that for Zionism the 
emotional association of Palestine counts for more 
than the geographic reality. (p. 87.) 

“The oil companies are not the only group ex- 
erting pressure on our Government with regard to 
the Palestine problem. The political pressure of 
Zionish organizations in American Politics has 
been such as to arouse very serious misgivings. 
Whether their cause is right or wrong, it is not to 
our advantage that any minority group should have 
such a disproportionate influence on our Govern- 
ment.” (p. 128.) 

“From the point of view of national prestige, 
military strategy and security, economic needs and 
domestic politics alike, our nation’s support of the 
Zionist cause and the state of Israel has been con- 
trary to the best interests of the United States. 
American Christians might be willing to have it so, 
were the deliberate sacrifices of national interest 
for the good of the world. When both national 
interest and justice suffer, as they do vin nea =. 
we cannot be so complacent about it.” (p. 128.) 
— Robert F. Ogden, Near Eastern Section, Libresy 
of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
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Conflict in Marriage; The Unhappy Divorced. By 
EDMUND BERGLER, M. D. New York; Harper 
& Brothers, 1949. viii + 216 pages. $2.75. 
This is one of Dr. Bergler’s popular books ad- 

dressed to an American public which suffers from 
wide-spread marital troubles. If anyone has ever 
doubted that the difference between normalcy and 
neurosis is merely one of degree, after reading this 
entertaining book he will very likely cease doubt- 
ing. And a good many parents who find their 
treatment of pre-school children thrown into fresh 
perspective will be inclined to rush out and seek 
psychiatric treatment. At least they will commence 
to experience the weight of guilt because of their 
continuance of the chain of events from their neu- 
rotic, masochistic parents, on to the time when their 
children will grow up, get married, enjoy being 
abused by their marriage partners, and so widen 
the muddy stream of man-woman conflict. Only 
one road leads to redemption (not Bergler’s word), 
and that of course is psychiatric treatment (Berg- 
ler’s word). 

Now the sort of treatment which this experi- 
enced doctor provides does not precisely emerge in 
this book. But enough of his counseling technique 
does stand clear to make anyone wonder who is 
inclined toward a maximum of listening and re- 
liance on throwing persons much on their own 
resources. The author does not give any figures 
to indicate the extent to which he has helped peo- 
ple find emotional health and harmony in mar- 
riage. Maybe such records do not belong in a book 
of this kind. But before referring anyone to this 
counselor, one would need to know more about his 
work than this book reveals 


The reader can be thankful to Dr. Bergler for 
emphasizing the crucial importance of the child’s 
early years. Is it literally true that one’s emotional 
destiny is terminated between the ages of two and 
five? And, when psychiatric treatment is missing, 
is the emotionally battered pre-school child des- 
tined to become a neurotic adult who will go on 
and on repeating the behavior learned early in 
life? Granted that the child’s fate is decided early, 
and that unhealthy parents victimize young chil- 
dren, dooming them to unhealthy-mindedness from 
now on, Dr. Bergler seems to overlook the record 
of redemption made by educators, religionists and 
laymen imbued with enough love and the grace of 
God to effect cures in persons who can become re- 
educated. 

Dr. Bergler sees hope for marriage as an institu- 
tion, for the deep unconscious reasons which con- 
trol men and women serve to guarantee its con- 
tinuance. Certainly we have evidence that divorced 
persons are quick to re-marry almost as soon as the 
last union is dissolved. Not only marriage but 
monogomy is viewed by Dr. Bergler as being 
within the scope of a person’s choice and emotional 
need. It is normal to stick to one mate. It is sick 
persons who are promiscuous after marriage, not 
well ones. Very naturally religionists will welcome 
these testimonies from the clinical findings of the 
author. 

I hope that especially two groups of people will 
read this book: men and women who have never 
married (if they can stand Bergler’s indictment of 
their inevitable neurotic condition) and married 
people whose conflicts have been limited mainly 
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to controlled aggression— for both groups will 
find some helpful words that speak to their condi- 
tion. It is at this point that Bergler suggests what 
Margaret Mead in Male and Female has more 
blythely stated about the envy and defensiveness 
which characterize the relations between the sexes. 

Dr. Bergler is a strong advocate of marriage and 
reminds us in these pages that he still holds the 
belief expressed in a previous book entitled Divorce 
Won't Help. He is definitely on the side of those 
who are concerned to strengthen marriage and the 
family. In this task he and his book have their 
place—an honored and needed one — but elim- 
ination of conflict in marriage in not the function 
of the psychiatrist alone— Wesner Fallaw, Pro- 
fessor of Religious Education, Andover Newton 
Theological — . a) 


How to Study and Use the Bible. By PARK Hays 
MILLER. Boston: W. A. Wilde Company, 1949. 
142 pages. $1.75. 

Dr. Miller has written a simple guide for Sun- 
day School teachers and other laymen to help 
them use and study their Bibles more effectively. 
He says that the book is an outgrowth of work 
done jad and with teachers in a Summer Training 
School; it is thus direct in its approach and valu- 
able in its content. After two introductory chap- 
ters which deal with the Bible and the story which 
it contains, the author writes of tools for Bible 
study and then illustrates the use of these tools as 
applied to the study of an Old Testament and 
then a New Testament book. By a running com- 
mentary, as the Book of Amos is studied, the 
reader is shown how to use various helps in com- 
ing to understand better the meaning of the Scrip- 
ture. Especially helpful is the illustration of the 
use of the cross references as given in the 
Bible. The book of Philippians is selected from 
the New Testament and the author shows the use 
of questions as to authorship, persons to whom 
written, and occasion in helping to a clearer un- 
derstanding of content. 

In the samples chosen there is little discussion 
of any critical problems although there are refer- 
= - study tools in which such matters are not 


iF Sunday School teachers could be persuaded to 
study this book and follow its suggestions they 
would make a much more fruitful use of the Bible 
than is made in many cases.—J. S. Armentrout, 
Professor of Christian Education, McCormick The- 
ological Seminary. ee 


Contemporary Thinking about Paul: An Anthology. 
Compiled by THOMAS S. KEPLER. New York 
and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1950. 
442 pages. $4.00 
Professor Kepler a Oberlin has again shown his 

wide reading and good judgment in an anthology. 
Any such exhibit, I suppose, must demand of the 
anthologist that he ask himself (1) what are the 
outstanding problems within the subject which 
concern contemporary thought and (2) what are 
the best contributions of contemporary writers. The 
result will not be a complete and rounded circle for 
the outstanding problems will not in every case be 
covered by equally outstanding contributions. 

The latter is the case with contemporary discus- 
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sions of Paul, and it is no fault of the compiler that 
all of the issues do not receive the same adequate 
degree of coverage. The difficulty is enhanced 
when only one selection is taken from each au- 
thor. Professor Kepler has in part escaped these 
difficulties by taking the whole half century as 
contemporary. It is worth noting that, of the 
fifty-five selections, three come from the first 
decade of the century, nine from the second, and 
four from the first half of the third. Nine come 
from between 1925 and 1930, seventeen from the 
thirties, and twelve from the present decade, in- 
cluding one which is to be published this year. 
Perhaps some of those written thirty or forty years 
ago may seem antiquated; but who would deny a 
place in contemporary thinking to B. W. Bacon, 
the earliest of all (1904), to Weinel (1906), with 
his brief discussion of the once bitter controversy as 
to whether Jesus or Paul founded Christianity, or 
to Wrede (1907) and his incisive statement of 
radical views. 

The book includes a remarkably rich and varied 
collection of materials for study, for stimulation, 
and for inspiration. Inevitably there is repetition, 
but that has value as exhibiting areas of agreement 
among men of different temperaments, methods, 
and theological views. The selection has been ob- 
jective and inclusive and presents a warmly colored, 
if incomplete, mosaic. 

In the section on Paul’s world, Bevan’s and Ken- 
nedy’s discussions, emphasizing chiefly the differ- 
ences between Christianity and the mystery reli- 
gions are balanced by Willoughby’s well-placed ac- 
cent on resemblances. Glover's racy description of 
Tarsus is preceded by standard accounts of Judaism 
in Palestine by Moore and Guignebert, a Judaism 
of which, according to Guignebert, Paul knew 
little or nothing. Branscomb shows how Jesus 
treated Judaism, W. L. Knox how Paul adapted 
liberal Jewish views in order to present the Gen- 
tiles an attractive interpretation of Jesus. In a sec- 
tion on Paul’s life and religious experience, Hans 
Lietzmann’s brief factual summary of Paul’s career 
is supplemented by various accounts of the influ- 
ences that entered into his education and on the 
nature of his conversion experience. A notable 
contribution is Rudolf Otto’s description of Paul 
as a charismatic. Jack Finegan puts into concise 
form what is known, or guessed, regarding the 
martyrdom of Peter and Paul at Rome. 

In the section on Paul’s letter writing, historical 
criticism as well as literary appreciation appears. 
Martin Dibelius on Paul as a letter writer, E. J. 
Goodspeed on the collection of the letters, A. E. 
Barnett on the problems of Ephesians, Kirsopp 
Lake on Second Thessalonians, and B. H. Streeter 
on the Pastorals present excellent examples of con- 
structive criticism. 

to Pauline theology, no one could better de- 
scribe Paul’s mystical fellowship with Christ than 
Adolf Deissmann. Cadbury skillfully presents 
the concurrent — and sometimes competing—cate- 
gories of Paul’s thinking. Karl Barth tells nothing 
about either Jesus or Paul, but a great deal about 
Barth, in ringing phrases that echo noisily, as if 
through the spacious emptiness of a European ca- 
thedral. H. F. Rall’s three pages on Paul’s thought 
of Christ fill the void. The meaning of faith for 
Paul is richly set forth by W. H. P. Hatch. For 
agape it was natural to turn to Anders Nygren. 
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The ten modern evaluations of Paul run the gamut 
from J. Gresham Machen to Wilhelm Wrede, from 
Joseph Klausner to Mary E. Andrews and Amos 
N. Wilder. I wish it were possible to discuss all 
of the immortalized fifty-five. 

No one, I hope, will suppose that four hundred 
pages of well-selected excerpts cover modern think- 
ing on Paul. For one thing, the selection is limited 
to materials published in English; and some of the 
best work on Paul, both conservative and liberal, 
has never been translated. Goguel and Guigne- 
bert have recently published important studies. 
Again, one could easily make another anthology 
from the same authors, each on a different subject: 
Deissmann on faith mysticism and on Paul the let- 
ter writer; Albert Schweitzer on Paul’s eschatology 
or his mysticism. Duncan’s views on the Ephesian 
imprisonment and ministry and Riddle’s on the 
historical worth of Paul’s letters as compared with 
Acts are worth considering. In view of the fact 
that historical criticism has long seen that Paul’s 
speeches in Acts are the work of the writer, it is 
startling to see how large a proportion of the ex- 
tracts base important conclusions on them. The 
really disappointing discussions are those on the 
sources and the chronology. Moffatt’s once useful 
chronology is antiquated by subsequent discoveries 
(e.g., the dates of Gallio and Aretas) and much 
discussion. Few of the schemes presented in the 
chart are now tenable, and the array merely con- 
fuses, as their use in class has shown me. 

It is unkind to suggest additions to so rich a 
feast. However, Professor Irwin Edman’s Scher- 
merhorn Lectures at Columbia on The Mind of 
Paul are worth considering. J. Case’s many 
works should have provided some suitable passage. 
One can think of others. But to say this is in no 
way to belittle the very great value of the volume. 
— C. C. McCown, estates, California. 
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A Remapping of the Bible World: Nelson’s New 
Bible Maps. Old Testament Maps, edited by 
HERBERT G. MAY; New Testament Maps, edited 
by CHESTER C. MCCOWN, Cartographer, JER- 
OME S. KATES. New York: Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 1949. 5 pages + 44 maps. $1.00. 


This is a paper-bound collection of forty-four 
maps. Thirty-four are maps appropriate for dif- 
ferent periods in Old Testament History and ten 
deal with New Testament times. This collection is 
a part of a larger map project which Thomas Nel- 
son and Sons will publish in the near future. 
These maps were specially prepared for use in their 
Bibles. 

In the meantime this collection has been made 
available for immediate use by teachers of Bible 
classes and professors. The maps provide the most 
complete, up-to-date illustrations available. They 
have been based upon Government survey maps of 
Palestine made in 1945. Biblical names are given 
and modern names are put in parentheses in smaller 
type. Each map represents an effort to present 
graphically the facts that are pertinent to the special 
period represented. 

The finest scholarship and the finest cartography 
have been used in the preparation. The collection 
is worthy of the most ‘hearty recommendation to 
those who are teaching Biblical materials. — Sophia 
Lyon Fahs, New York City. 
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Die acht Seligpreisungen Jesu. By JosEF E. 
MAYER. Wien: Herder, 1948. 108 pages. 
S. 10.40. 

This slender book is an exposition by a Roman 
Catholic preacher of the beatitudes according to 
St. Matthew—the Lucan parallel is not men- 
tioned. The beatitudes are not critically examined; 
they are rather interpreted by other Scripture and 
by the life and teaching of Jesus who “first ful- 
filled and alone completely fulfilled” them. Writ- 
ten from a vivid consciousness of a disordered and 
suffering humanity, these homilies breath a 
warmth, tenderness and spiritual insight that is 
often deeply moving. Mayer’s little book is a fine 
example of a noble pietism and makes helpful de- 
votional reading for all Christians. The author 
holds out little hope of a better life, outwardly, on 
this sorry earth but the individual Christian is 
called to a triumphant faith in the midst of actual 
life and daily relationships. Christian mercy — 
Blessed are the merciful — for example, knows no 
boundaries of position, education, religion, party, 
worth or unworth; no limitations of race; no dis- 
tinction between friend and foe. (p. 60) Even 
Holy Mass will not avail him who shuts mercy out 
of his heart. (p. 63) 

Aside from occasional references to the Mass 
and one significant passage the Roman Catholic 
viewpoint is not obtrusive. A brief paraphrase of 
the one exception may throw light on what Mayer 
understands Protestantism to be. He writes: “A 
brief word to our Protestant brethren who are in 
error here. Whom God names righteous (gerecht) , 
he is righteous. We Catholics think so highly of 
the power of God’s word that we believe the word 
of God makes us inwardly and essentially (wesent- 
lich) righteous. We do not put on a garment of 
righteousness like a poor actor who dons for a 
few short hours a king’s mantle — we are truly 
sons of God. Yet there can be no Pharisaic pride 
for it is God’s grace which makes us righteous and 
our obligation is to work this miracle out with 
God’s help.” (p. 50) — Alexander C. Purdy, Pro- 
fessor of New Testament, Hartford Theological 
Seminary. 
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Albert Einstein, Philosopher-Scientist. Edited by 
PAUL A. SCHILPP. Evanston, Illinois: Library 
of Living Philosophers, Inc., 1949. xvi + 781 
pages. $8.50 
This book will disappoint readers seeking to 

understand the wider historical effects of the work 
of our outstanding scientific genius, who has re- 
cently been linked by Vincent Sheean with Ma- 
hatma Gandhi, our greatest spiritual genius, as 
having addressed two opposite sides of modern 
man’s nature with the same message. “Make peace 
or perish.” 

Only the scientific work of Einstein receives a 
critical philosophical examination in the volume; 
even the “philosopher” of the title appears only in 
an eclectic and derivative role, as the “scientist” 
found certain philosophical perspectives fruitful in 
freeing him from traditions in physics and making 
his own daring hypotheses plausible. The much 
publicized “Autobiography” with which the book 
begins describes only his scientific growth, though 
with a witty and wise sense, too, of the personal 
motives behind the scientific work itself. (Ein- 
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stein himself calls this account of his own thinking 
an “obituary,” but since his latest and perhaps 
gteatest achievement, the unified field theory, was 
announced well after the “Autobiography” —~ 
written, the suggestion of an intellectual demise 

fully as premature as was that of Mark Twain's 
funeral.) Of the twenty-five critical essays on his 
work by his contemporaries, only one ventures be- 
yond the philosophy of science to discuss his social 
Opinions, and this, by its very detachment, makes 
clear how unrelated his deep humanitarian convic- 
tions are to his scientific genius. As concerns Ein- 
stein at least, the volume demonstrates the moral 
neutrality of modern physics. 

Yet the volume is genuinely philosophical. The 
series to which it belongs has the praiseworthy aim 
of catching the philosophy of our greatest 
im actu, gathering together the most discerning 
critical evaluations possible, and allowing the phe 
losopher to reply to his interpreters and critics. The 
result will surely be that future studies of the 
thought of such men as Dewey, Santayana, White- 
head, Moore, Russell, and Cassirer (to name only 
the earlier subjects in the series) will be leaner, 
cleaner, and freer from misunderstanding than has 
been true of the great thinkers of the past. 

In Einstein’s case, however, the criticisms of his 
peers (six of whom are Nobel Prize winners) turn 
chiefly about disagreements in scientific principles 
themselves, particularly about the divide 
those physicists who still seek to understand the 
elementary events of their science through the dis- 
continuous quantities used in statistical mechanics, 
and those who, like Einstein, have found the 
promise of scientific advance in the mathematical 
continuities of field theory. Since Einstein’s own 
achievements have pointed to the latter alternative 
the volume offers strong evidence for this view. 

Yet the discussion also shows that the revolution 
in physics has not set off a corresponding upheaval 
in philosophy. Einstein himself is not a relativist 
in epistemology, metaphysics, or ethics. Underly- 
ing his method is a simple faith in which his ac- 
ceptance of the hypothetical nature of science, 
learned chiefly, it seems, from Kant, Hume, and 
Mach, is balanced by a confidence that nature is a 
real order with secrets to be discovered. However 
diverse the points of view from which he is inter- 
preted in this volume — positivist, operationalist, 
idealist, and realist —Einstein’s own conviction 
may be described as a realism in metaphysics 
coupled with conventionalism in methodology. 
“The programmatic aim of all science (is) the 
complete description of any individual real situa- 
tion as it supposedly exists irrespective of any ob- 
servation or substantiation.” Behind such descrip- 
tion, Philip Frank points out, there lies a “belief 
in the possibility of a symbolic system of great 
beauty and conceptual simplicity, from which the 
observed facts can be logically derived,” and this 
realm of “beauty bare” is in turn the essence of 
Einstein’s much discussed “cosmic religion.” 

As the foundation for a satisfying and fruitful 
way of life, this basic religious belief, which is 
referred to only occasionally in the volume, seems 
indecisive. There is no evidence that it provides 
any unique support for its author’s deep moral 
convictions, and his often effective activities for 
social justice, peace, and democracy. These seem 
rather to have developed as personal deposits from 
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the great cultural tradition of European Judaism 
in which he matured. 

Several points in the “Autobiography” will in- 
terest the educator. One is Einstein’s attack upon 
academic stuffing and grilling. His own examina- 
tions, even in the less formalized European uni- 
versities, had so bad an effect that “I found the 
consideration of any scientific problems distasteful 
to me for an entire year.” “It is a very grave mis- 
take,” he concludes, “to think that the enjoyment 
of seeing and searching can be promoted by means 
of coercion and a sense of duty.” 

The other is the movement of Einstein’s reli- 
gious experience. Though the son of * ‘entirely i ir- 
religious Jewish parents,” he early felt “a deep 
religiosity which found an abrupt end at the age 
of 12,” leaving him with a scientifically induced 
skepticism from which his later religious convic- 
tions gradually emerged only as his scientific work 
grew in clarity and scope —a revealing case study 
of the roles of cultural tradition, immediate family 
influence, reason and direct intuition in the mould- 
ing of a distinct type of religious attitude. 

Though often technical beyond the abilities of 
those limited to courses in college mathematics, 
this volume is a good introduction into the great 
issues of modern physics, an impressive witness to 
the majesty and power of the scientific enterprise, 
and a sojourn with the thinking, if not the life, of 
one of our greatest and most genuinely humble 
men.— Leroy E. Loemker, Dean, Graduate School, 
Emory University. 
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Jealousy in Children; A Guide for Parents. By 
EDMUND ZIMAN, M.D. New York, A. A. Wyn, 
Inc., 1949. x + 236 pages. $2.75. 

Written by a practicing psychiatrist, Jeclousy in 
Children is a simple, direct statement within the 
frame of reference of psychoanalytic theory. It 
represents an educational philosophy which has 
been promoted by the Mental Hygiene educators, 
channeled through the public schools and other 
child-training agencies, and as such deserves more 
than passing attention from religious educators and 
counselors. The author, however, has written this 
discussion specifically as a guide to parents, and 
presents his analysis at the family interaction level. 

Basically, his thesis is this: The fundamental 
tools of the parent seeking to cope with jealousy 
must be “love, understanding, and protection.” 
Jealousy means “wanting something someone else 
has.” The something wanted is primarily atten- 
tion, affection, care. Whatever the manifestations 
of jealousy — maliciousness, rivalry, belittling 
comparisons, destructiveness, tantrums, thumb- 
sucking, bed-wetting, retiring introversion — the 
one effective attitude called for in the parent is 
simple consideration, expressed outwardly, repeat- 
edly, consistently, at the child’s level. “Spoil the 
Child and Spare Your Rod,” is a significant chap- 
ter heading. Jealousy in our busy competitive so- 
ciety can always be assumed as inevitable in the 
family, and must be allowed very complete expres- 
sion if childlike dependencies are to give way to 
emotional maturity. 

There is a thoroughgoing analysis of what posi- 
tion in the family —as older, middle, younger 
child, twin, stepchild, etc.— means for intra-family 
tensions and personal adjustments. ‘There is also 
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very concise presentation of psychoanalytic theo- 
ries in simple definitions. “A hating child is one 
who feels hated.” “We feel guilty when we defy 
authority.” “Punishment convinces the child that 
he is bad.” “Children should be taught that hatred 
and anger, openly expressed, can be temporary 
things and not at all sinful.” ‘Parents . . . must 
represent orderly living and embody the kind of 
loving authority that makes for free people and 
mature adults. They have to respect and develop 
the child’s capacities for being good, kind, and 
generous.’ 

Do the inevitable quarrels, demands for new toys 
ad infinitum, expressions of dislike, even hatred, 
and the feeling of being “swamped” by problems 
and mistakes, disturb a parent? The overall im- 
pression of this book is its note of continuous reas- 
surance. It also points the easy way to personal 
counseling for stubborn problems when confusion 
persists. 

The social scientist will raise methodological 
questions. The case histories used to support the- 
ory are “a composite of the author’s broad experi- 
ence.” Though he lists experimental research in 
the development of his thesis, there is but one sta- 
tistical study mentioned vaguely, and one semi- 
anthropological report. Moreover, the author un- 
critically discards theories of habit formation in 
developing behavior patterns. 

The question remains: “Spoil the Child and 
Spare Your Rod” is related at what points to cul- 
tural pressures and demands of our society? How 
does the child given unlimited expression grow up 
to accept certain norms of our culture and reject 
others? We must look to other psycho-sociological 
studies for our comparative understanding. Finally, 
isn’t the psychiatrist going beyond his area of ob- 
servation and prediction when he affirms that the 
methods he presents can “bring about the peace 
and freedom which are the goals of the civilized 
world?”— Beatrice W. Clemmons, Nashville, Ten- 


nessee. 
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Women in the Old Testament: Twenty Psycho- 
logical Portraits. By NORAH LoFts. New York: 
— Company, 1949. xi + 178 pages. 
2.50. 


Many will doubtless enjoy this book and be 
lured by it to read the Bible itself. If they do, 
they will encounter far more restraint than in these 
“psychological portraits” of Delilah, “who sold one 
of the great romantic lovers of the world for hard 
cash,” of Bathsheba, “placid, compliant, unpercep- 
tive,” of Ruth who had “a heart breaking, racked 
with love, torn by apprehension, sinking in despair 
and bounding with desperate decision,” of the 
Queen of Sheba, “inquisitive, headstrong,” with “an 
unfeminine interest in philosophy.” The author 
writes of her twenty women with a deft pen, a 
quick intuition and a real gift for narrative. One 
accustomed to the scholarly approach to the Bible 
may feel that the Old Testament has been modern- 
ized and romanticized, He may cringe when 
Deborah is described as “a poet and mystic,” when 
he reads that the book of Levitical law was a guide 
to behavior in the Judges period, or that the cele- 
bration of the feast of Purim is an argument for 
regarding the book of Esther as historical. 

All the details in such stories as those of Sarah, 
Rebecca and Rachel are accepted as sober fact, 
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though Mrs. Lofts takes “imaginative leaps into the 
dark” in bringing them to life for us. She says 
that the Old Testament is “one of the most mag- 
nificent pieces of history” ever written. But her 
own enthusiasm is for the Bible as literature. She 
hopes that her book will encourage people to re- 
turn to the Bible and read it “without any sicken- 
ing piety,” but for its “pungent phrases, apt ob- 
servation, sharp insight.” 

The women here portrayed with delightful 
story-telling skill have little concern with the God 
of the Bible. Their interests are personal, in lovers 
and rivals and husbands, in parents and children. 
Esther does care for her people, but there is no 
mention of her people’s God.. Deborah links pa- 
triotism with religion in a way which could have 
been more forcefully expounded. “Naaman’s wife’s 
little maid” is described as the “very first medical 
missionary” (!) in what many readers will feel is 
an exaggerated emphasis. The only woman in the 
book who really cares much about her religion is 
not a Hebrew at all, but Jezebel! Perhaps it was 
the femininity of these women which interested 
the editors who asked Mrs. Lofts to write a book 
for their series on various groups of women. They 
may even have suggested the first words one reads 
after the title-page, “Dear, dead women with such 
hair too.” The present reviewer would hardly 
wish to recommend that anyone buy this book, 
but she is quite sure the average American will 
enjoy it, if he does! — Muriel S. Curtis, Professor 
of Religion, Wellesley College. 
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Addressed to Christians: Isolationism vs. World 
Community. By FLOYD H. Ross. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1950. 154 pages. $2.00. 
This book appeals to Christians to abandon their 

faith in the uniqueness of Christianity in favor of 

a feeling of community with people who, by non- 

Christian routes, discover some of the values of 

religion. His criticism is that Christians profess 

an interest in world community and even an ap- 
preciation of the achievements of other religions, 
but in practice are the victims of a narrow pa- 
rochialism which patronizingly treats all non-Chris- 
tians as religious inferiors to be converted event- 
ually to the true faith. The great contribution of 

Ross’s book is its objectivity. Christians do find 

it hard to see themselves as others see them, and 

they are often unaware of their narrow dogmatism 
so apparent to those of other faiths. Dr. Ross, 
from the standpoint of his studies in comparative 

— is well qualified to present this topic. 

The author pi cong it clear that he expects readers 
to disagree. He will not be disappointed. His 
survey of the Christian Church in relation to his 
concept of world community will be unpalatable 
alike to Calvinists, Lutherans, and Roman Catho- 
lics. One wonders if he has not underestimated 
the need people have for an institution like the 
Church. Can the values of the faith be transmitted 
without the institution? Is the Church as inade- 
quate to the total religious situation as he implies? 
Does Ross strip the word “Christian” of all real 
significance? Jesus appears as a great teacher, but 
nothing more. Likewise the leaders of the Chris- 
tian Church, from Paul to Karl Barth, receive very 
severe treatment. 

But when the disagreements have been stated, 
one feels that many things have been said which 
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needed to be said —and they are said well. The 
condensed 


clarity of presentation, the and vigorous 
style, and the stimulating handling of most debat- 
able material makes the book rewarding. As we 
shape the answer to the question, “Which way 
shall we go?” we shall have good reason to turn 
to Ross’s volume, and we shall find help in it— 
Burr Clifford, Department of Humanities, Adrian 
College, Adrian, Michigan. 
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Parent-Teacher Series. Edited by RUTH CUNNING- 
HAM: Illustrated by RUTH ALLCOTT. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1949. 60c each. 

Being a Good Parent. 
52 pages. 

Discipline. By JAMES L. HYMES, JR. 44 pages. 

Reading Is Fun: Developing Children’s Reading 
Interests. By ROMA GANS. 51 pages. 

Understanding Children’s Behavior. By FRiTz 
REDL. 41 pages. 

Understanding Young Children. 
BARUCH. 51 pages. 

These pamphlets, written by experts in the field 
of child guidance, are intended for both parents 
and teachers of young children. They contain 
sound and practical advice written in a most read- 
able style. They are not text or reference books 
but each treats a single topic from a specific point 
of view. The sprightly and humorous illustrations 
by Ruth Allcott add much to their attractiveness. 

Mr. Hymes cites good parents as those whose 
attitudes allow their children to be persons in their 
own right, free to grow at their own rates and in 
their own best directions. His thumb nail sketches 
of bad parents show what happens when chil- 
dren’s emotional needs are neglected. In his dis- 
cussion of discipline he analyzes some reasons why 
children’s behavior sometimes baffles their parents. 
He helps the reader see the problems solved in 
each case by a compromise between the adult’s way 
and the child’s way of doing things. This is an 
interesting point of view and should make it easier 
for adults and children to live together. 

Miss Gans makes reading seem as it should be, 
an interesting experience in which the whole fam- 
ily participates. She treats the child’s growth in 
reading in the context of the whole development 
of the child in sound school and family life. Her 
pamphlet should be especially helpful and inspir- 
ing to parents whose children at any age have dif- 
ficulty with reading. 

Mr. Redl in Understanding Children’s Behavior 
has interpreted for parents and teachers some of 
the research in child development. He helps the 
reader understand especially which problems of 
children are normal and developmental and which 
personality symptoms indicate a need for expert 
help and advice. 

Mrs. Baruch cautions against trying to force the 
learning of children. She shows some of the wiser 
ways of helping children learn some of the ap- 
proved conduct in our culture, especially in the 
realms of feeding, toilet habits, cleanliness, man- 
ners and morals. 

Throughout the series specific illustrations are 
given to show the mental hygiene approach to 
problems that parents and teachers often have to 
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face with young children. It is true that similar 
discussions can be found in cloth bound treatises 
and textbooks, but here the troubled parent or 
teacher can select the appropriate pamphlet at 
small cost to meet his particular problem. This 
seems to be the chief value of such a series.— 
Marie Rankin, Department of Education, Oberlin 


College. 
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A Free Man’s Faith. By D. LUTHER EVANS. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1949. x+194 
pages. $3.00. 

An Ohio State professor of philosophy, critical 
of the logic-chopping and positivistic analysis so 
typical of much recent philosophy, here turns to 
the development of a constructive philosophy of 
religion. Dr. Evans knows that life requires both 
intelligence and goodness, and that intelligence does 
not automatically produce goodness. Thus he ad- 
vocates a philosophy of personal idealism, with 
full place for both reason and relation, the latter 
understood primarily as intuition and mysticism. 

The book develops the four ideals of Personality, 
Morality, Community, and Deity — ideals express- 
ing faith in Man, Duty, Society, and God. Reason 
and intuition (embodied in the methodological 
principles of coherence and transcendence) ate ap- 
plied to the four themes, to develop their signifi- 
cance for faith and for social action. From his 
wealth of experience Evans draws conclusions also 
for the practice of education. 

The author appropriates insights from prevail- 
ing tendencies in Protestant theology, but on the 
whole is critical, though not polemical, toward 
them. I would personally consider some of these 
movements both more intellectually incisive and 
more religiously profound than Dr. Evans’ philoso- 
phy of personalism and his mediating religious po- 
sition. And I would ask whether some of his 
practical proposals — e.g., for a new Federal cabinet 
office of Secretary of Home and Family or for a 
UR (United Religions) to stand beside the UN 
—do not raise more questions than they answer. 

But the book shows a reverence and good will 
which are welcome anywhere in our modern 
world. It is encouraging to see a teacher in a 
state university frequently and quite naturally slip 
into the language of Christian liturgy and hymnody 
— language too often ridiculed or unknown by 
men in his position. — Roger L. Shinn, Heidel- 
berg College. 
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A Philosophy of Life. By RICHARD N. BENDER. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1949. xi + 
250 pages. $3.75. 

The purpose of Mr. Bender’s book is to serve as 
a guide for the student or layman seeking a phi- 
losophy of life. He states in the Preface: “There is 
an increasing number of young men and young 
women who are asking exceedingly pertinent ques- 
tions concerning life’s meaning . . . . This book is 
almost wholly for them.” And I should imagine 
that a number of such persons will be grateful for 
the book. For it is written with freshness, with 
fairness, and with conviction. 

The conviction is that of our main Western 
religious tradition: that God is the fundamental 
reality, that he creates creators with free wills, that 
the world process has as its purpose the develop- 
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ment of such persons, and that the Creator will 
insure that persons so developed will not perish. 
The philosophical standpoint of the book is there- 
fore in a wide sense of the term personalistic; and 
the author acknowledges his great indebtedness to 
Edgar S. Brightman and L. Harold DeWolf. 

The merit of the book lies in the spirit in which 
the personalist metaphysics is presented, defended, 
and applied as a way of life. It is an encouraging 
sign of the times to see old insights mature with 
flexibility and generosity. The book will be espe- 
cially useful for students whose faith is Christian 
and whose minds are open, groping, and unafraid. 

Not as criticism, but as reporting, it must be 
said that Mr. Bender simplifies his task by limiting 
the range of his considerations. The student is 
presented with the defense of a single philosophy 
of life rather than with an analysis and compari- 
son of a variety of possible ways to live. The 
author avoids coming to close grips with natural- 
istic philosophical positions which are alternatives 
to a metaphysics of personalism without denying 
the primacy of personality for questions of ethics, 
esthetics, and social organization. He ignores com- 
pletely current semantic problems as to the nature 
and kinds and limits of symbolic forms of expres- 
sion. The result is that while certain students will 
gain much from Mr. Bender’s arguments many 
others will remain unconvinced, because un- 
touched. 

The most novel argument of the book is an at- 
tempt to show that immortality is possible even if 
it be admitted with the psycho-physical parallelists 
that mind disintegrates with the body. In a way 
this recalls the Buddhists’ attempt to defend rein- 
carnation while at the same time giving up the 
doctrine of substance; here God is invoked to do 
what the Buddhists try to explain by a reinterpre- 
tation of the doctrine of causation.— Charles Mor- 
ris, University of Chicago. 
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The Effective City Church. By MURRAY H. LEIF- 
FER. New York and Nashville: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press, 1949. 232 pages, $2.75. 
This book grew out of twenty-five years of study 

of urban sociology and church administration. These 

two fields constitute the foundations for the book. 

The author states his purpose in writing the 
book as follows: “. . . to acquaint the reader with 
patterns of city growth, the influences of urbaniza- 
tion on people and the church, and methods by 
which the church may develop its program effec- 
tively to reach people in different types of city com- 
munities. It is concerned with the interrelations 
between the community and the church to the end 
that the Christian message may be more adequately 
presented and that churches may not only be well 
placed but also maintain so vital a relation to the 
community that they will not need to withdraw 
from it when population changes. 

It is hoped that this book will prove useful to 
students of community life, sociologists, and city 
planners, as well as pastors, seminary students and 
city executives. It is designed primarily for leaders, 
lay and ministerial, in urban churches but should 
prove of worth to rural people as well, who need 
to be acquainted with the many effects of urbaniza- 
tion on American life.” (p. 5). 




















From these statements it is seen that the book 
extends beyond its title. 

Part I considers the city and its influences on 
religious life. With sociological data, the nature, 
history, pattern of city growth, the resultant age 
in people and fortunes of church in urban life, the 
author depicts the place of the city church today. 

Part II is the longer section of the book (eight 
chapters) and considers urban communities and 
their churches. The varied forms of churches are 
described against a background of diverse city life. 
In these chapters one becomes aware of one strength 
of the book — its wide range of data—and also 
with one of its weaknesses — its limitation of the 
total church picture. City churches and cities are 
complex to the nth degree, and cannot be treated 
comprehensively in a two hundred page book. 

In Part III the author reveals his skill in diag- 
nosing the problems of the city church. He shows 
how to “discover the community,” “place the church 
in the community,” study “the church member- 
ship,” consider “leadership in the city church,” “fi- 
nance the city church,” and develop the program 
and the community.” This is functional church 
administration. Here is needed data for the pas- 
tors of city churches. 

In Part IV city, regional and church planning 
are treated. The author considers regional plan- 
ning, a foundation for church planning. The au- 
thor places a major responsibility upon the integra- 
tion of denominational and an overall Protestant 
strategy in the expanding city. The author con- 
cludes with a chapter on “the future of city and 
church.” 

The five appendices with criteria, instructions, 
tools and techniques, and work sheets add to the 
practicality of the book 

In writing this book the author must have 
wrestled with numerous problems. One of the 
major ones doubtless was what to include and 
what to omit. But he chose wisely because a clear 
picture of the effective city church emerges. One 
minor problem of format was not solved. Some 
of the excellent charts lose effectiveness by being 
placed at a considerable distance (e.g., Chart III 
is 14 pages) from the descriptive text. 

This book which is certain to find its way into all 
libraries which want to keep abreast with material 
on urban churches. And those ministers, laymen, 
and theological students who want to know more 
about cities and city churches will find it a helpful 

book. — Leonard A. Stidley, Professor of Religious 
Education, Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin 
College. 
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Jesus. By MARTIN DIBELIuS. Translated by 
CHARLES B. HEDRICK and FREDERICK C. 
GRANT. Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1949. 160 pages. $2.50. 

Before his death on November 11, 1947, Martin 
Dibelius had been for thirty-two years professor of 
New Testament in the University of Heidelberg. 
He was eminent both as an exegete, for his com- 
mentaries on James and some of the Pauline Epis- 
tles, and as a “Form Critic.” In the latter capacity 
aside from this book (which appeared in German, 
under the title Jesus in the Sammlung Géschen, in 
1939), he was known for other works on the Gos- 
pel, of which the following are available in Eng- 
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lish translation: From Tradition to Gospel (1935), 
Gospel Criticism and Christology (1935), The 
Message of Jesus Christ (1939). 

The present volume, the translation of which 
was completed by Professor Frederick C. Grant after 
the death of Professor C. B. Hedrick (January 12, 
1943), is one of those “outlines” of knowledge 
prepared for the general public, whose value de- 
pends on the scholarship and literary style of the 
author. Here, in limited compass, without foot- 
notes (there is a bibliography of English books ar- 
ranged according to the chapters of the book at the 
end), the reader will find a brilliant summary of 
the life and teaching of Jesus. 


Dibelius was a devout Christian as well as a 
scholar of great learning and originality. He was 
well aware both of the probiems facing the histori- 
an in his critical study of the sources of the life of 
Jesus, and of what Christian faith and doctrine 
contributes to our knowledge of the risen Savior. 
“What is asserted by faith cannot be proved histori- 
cally . . . History can inquire why Christianity had 
such power to attract . . . But history can never solve 
these questions by pointing to God. Faith, on the 
contrary, can be content with no other answer, be 
it what it may” (pp. 10-11). “Research cannot 
answer any of the questions involving decision — 
only faith can provide the answer” (p. 146). Aside 
from the admirably brief and lucid presentation of 
the earthly career and glorification of Jesus, the 
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volume is invaluable for this clear distinction be- 
tween faith and knowledge, which has at times 
been disregarded in American books on the Bible. 
— Robert H. Pfeiffer, Harvard and Boston Uni- 


versities. 
es st 
The Man Born to Be King. By DOROTHY L. SAY- 

ERS. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1949. 

x+339 pages. $3.75. 

When the British Broadcasting Company an- 
nounced its intention to present this series of twelve 
radio dramas by a top-bracket writer of detective 
stories and novels, howls of protest arose from 
those who felt that a sacrilege was about to be per- 
petrated. The objections —all from persons who 
had not read the scripts — became so noisy and in- 
sistent that the whole project was questioned in 
Parliament. Thereupon the BBC sought the coun- 
sel of its committee of advisers on religious mat- 
ters, a committee made up of some of the most 
distinguished clergymen of England. Unlike many 
such committees in America these gentlemen had 
read the scripts. They gave enthusiastic approval 
of them and the project. Thereupon the BBC 
produced the plays. The result: the protests were 
drowned in a chorus of grateful praise, the series 
gained an estimated audience of two million, and 
it set a new standard for religious radio drama. 
Further, it created a demand for the publication of 
the scripts in book form. The book became a 
best-seller in England to the tune of more than 
100,000 copies. 

Now Harper & Brothers have brought out a 
special American edition and it is to be hoped 
that a sponsor may be found who will produce 
these plays over some American network. They are 
written not only with the skill of a trained story- 
teller but with reverence and on the basis of histori- 
cal research. Those who objected on the ground 
that Miss Sayers was a good detective story-writer 
but nothing more were aware that she is also a 
scholar who reads the New Testament in the origi- 
nal Greek and holds her own in biblical and theo- 
logical discussions. 

Excellent as these dramas are for radio produc- 
tion they are much too difficult for amateur use 
either upon the air or upon the stage. They are 
recommended for reading either by individuals or 
by groups of adults in church schools. Their vivid 
and moving quality make the reader feel that he is 
not only witnessing but participating in the great- 
est drama of all time.— Fred Eastman, Chicago 
Theological Seminary. 
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TWO APPROACHES TO CHRISTIAN 
HUMANISM 


The Recovery of Man. By FRANK R. BARRY. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. viii+109 
pages. $2.00. 

Christianity and Civilization, Part 11: Specific Prob- 
lems. By EMIL BRUNNER. Gifford Lectures 
delivered at the University of St. Andrews, 1948. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. ix 
+147 pages. $2.50. 

There seems to be a growing consensus that if 
the foundations of Western culture are to be re- 
stored, the Hebraic and Hellenic traditions must 
be reunited in a new Christian Humanism. Barry 
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and Brunner can both be cited in support of the 
above consensus — which means that Anglo-Saxon 
and Continental thought have drawn closer to- 
gether than they were before the war. 

Christian Humanism is no new position for An- 
glicans. Bishop Barry’s lectures, prepared for the 
Lambeth Conference of 1948, were in fact intended 
to remind his hearers of “the characteristic Angli- 
can tradition” which has always united the Biblical 
with the Classical (p. vi). The need of reasserting 
this time-honored position at present springs from 
the fact that it is confronted on the right with an 
anti-humanist theology, and on the left by an anti- 
theological humanism. The first two chapters dis- 
cuss the dangers of this present situation, the next 
two present the Christian doctrine of man, and the 
last two apply this doctrine to some major current 
problems. 


The divisions in our world are all reducible, for 
Barry, to rival answers to the question, “What is 
Man?” “Summarily,” he says, “it is a choice be- 
tween a theological or religious answer, with the 
God of the Bible at the centre of it, and a secular 
or Humanistic, with man, or chance, or nothing 
at all, at the centre of it” (p. 6). The Biblical 
view of man, in alliance with the classical, has al- 
ways set man’s life in “grand dimensions” (p. 15); 
now the attempt is being made, without success, to 
maintain high humanistic values without the sup- 
port of the Christian faith. “The Gospel and 
Humanism belong together” (p. 18); it is tragic 
to separate them. Humanism without the Gospel 
“degenerates into naturalism and falls down into 
scepticism and despair” (p. 22). On the other 
hand, the Gospel can hardly produce an effective 
revival of religion without “the pre-training for a 
Christian world-view in the great masses of our 
population by a revival of humanist cultures” (p. 
25). Sociologically, this means the restoration of 
real community in our depersonalized industrial so- 
ciety; educationally, it means “The restoration of 
‘the humanities’ to their rightful place at the centre 
of education” (p. 34), and the free, rational unity 
of all fields of learning under the leadership of a 
rejuvenated Theology (p. 37). 

In the central and concluding portions of his 
book, Barry develops the content and consequences 
of his Christian Humanism. He presents a view 
of man as (a) “a creature... with delegated power 
of creation” (p. 45); (b) involved in a natural en- 
vironment, but participating in “transnatural and 
spiritual realities” (p. 55) which give him a sense 
of high vocation and purpose; (c) a “rational” but 
not “self-sufficient” animal (p. 57); (d) a child 
of God whose personal life “exists in the eternal 
dimension” (p. 63) because made in the divine 
image: (3) a fallen but redeemable child of God, 
for whom God has taken the initiative to overcome 
the moral contradiction between temporal history 
and the eternal goodness” (p. 75) It is because 
Christianity maintains the supertemporal elements 
in the doctrine of Man that it is also able to face 
present temporal dangers and discouragements. Be- 
cause it maintains the “primacy of the personal” 
in the cosmos at large, it is able to maintain the 
rights of the person against the collectivist State 
(Chap. V). Because it maintains an eternal hope, 
beyond history, it is able to face the power of evil 
in history unafraid (Chap. VI). 

















Brunner in his Gifford Lectures takes his stand 
upon a Christian Humanism strikingly similar to 
Barry's. He says of Renaissance Humanism that 
it “kept its cultural vigor only where it remained 
in contact with Christianity,” and finally decayed 
in proportion to its alienation from the Christian 
tradition” (p. 32). The alienation was always 
partly the fault of Christianity. In the field of 
education, for example, Christianity failed to ap- 
preciate the Socratic demand for making the pupil 
“independent of anything given and of the giver” 
(p. 43). With its emphasis on given historic 
revelation, Christian education has tended to stress 
the transmission of tradition too much and the 
development of the person too little. Especially in 
early Protestantism, with its disparagement of hu- 
man effort and its exclusive stress upon divine 
grace, a kind of “educational vacuum” was created 
(p. 48). German idealistic humanism, with its 
ideal of Bildung (life unfolding from within) 
represented a natural but extreme reassertion of the 
Socratic element in education. In a true Christian 
Humanism, Brunner believes there is room for the 
traditional and Socratic elements, side by side. As 
examples of Christian Thinkers who have properly 
valued the Socratic element without surrendering 
the Christian revelation, he cites the names of 
Kierkagaard and Pestalozzi (pp. 50,52). The in- 
clusive position he thus takes up in the field of 
education, he also maintains in science, art, eco- 
nomics, politics and general culture. 

That Barry and Brunner should agree so closely 
is a remarkable phenomenon. It does not mean 
simply that the Continent has drawn nearer to the 
Anglo-Saxon world, but that each has drawn nearer 
to the other. For proof of this, the reader might 
consider the very “Continental” ring of Barry's 
description of the “reign of sin” in our present 
social order (pp. 104, 105). When Anglo-Saxons 
write in this vein, Continentals will no longer in- 
veigh against them. — Walter M. Horton, Profes- 
sor of Philosophy of Christianity, Graduate School 
of Theology, Oberlin College. 
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The New Renaissance of the Spirit. By VINCENT 
A. McCCROSSEN. New York: Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1949. x+252 pages. $3.00. 

Dr. McCrossen in his New Renaissance of the 
Spirit has sought to give us another in the series 
of “great sweep” books in which all human history 
is gathered up in one synoptic view in order that a 
particular interpreter may be able to apply his 
standards and say “This is where we are.” 

In as much as Dr. McCrossen’s field is litera- 
ture rather than history he depends too heavily 
upon the back-lying supposition that literature is 
an intimate and reliable reflection of history. He 
also builds his thesis not only from a Catholic 
viewpoint, but from that of a Catholic partisan. 

His main proposition is that the present “sen- 
sate” (a Sorokin borrowing) culture has reached 
the end of its creativity, and a new renaissance of 
spiritual values is in the process of dawning, which 
after various tribulations the depth of which will 
depend upon man’s perceptiveness, will bring us 
into a promised land of the spirit. This land of 
the spirit will quite frankly look like a twenty- 
ey Sid reprint of the thirteenth century “age 
of faith.” 


BOOK REVIEWS 
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Method and implementation are lacking, in spite 
of a chapter on “What to Do.” The calibre of 
the approach may be evaluated when it is known 
that he regards Ireland and Portugal as the best 
starting-points for a movement back to Christianity, 
to be followed by Spain as another of the most 
spiritual (Catholic) countries. 

Protestantism is written down to a low value, “a 
compromise een materialism and -Christi- 
anity”; and it is expected that Eastern Orthodoxy 
will return to the fold, — this in spite of the fact 
that the direction of Orthodox thought has in the 
last twenty years been steadily more Protestant. 

His main proposition, a particularized version of 
Sorokin’s, is possibly tenable in its larger outlines, 
and herein lies the value of the book. But any 
point of view needs to be held suspect in which the 
spiritual values of Woodrow Wilson and Pierre 
Laval are as nearly equated as they are in that re- 
markable series of names on page 102. 

Perhaps it would be better to read Sorokin (I’m 
sure of it), or Toynbee, or Barr’s “Pilgrimage of 
Western Man,” or “Alice in Wonderland.” — 
Harold B. Williams, Minister, Calvary Methodist 
Church, Steubenville, Ohio. 
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Why Jesus Died. By PIERRE VAN PAASSEN. New 
York: Dial Press, 1949. 283 pages. $3.00. 
The fascination of Jesus for men of literature 

continues unabated and in this volume another of 

our popular writers attempts to delineate the por- 
trait of the Master. What qualifications does he 
possess for this undertaking? Frankly, more than 


some who have wanted to include Jesus among the 


subjects with whom they have dealt. After a boy- 
hood in a fundamentalist Dutch home, he studied 
in Paris under Loisy, Guignebert and others. He 
turned his back on the mythical view of Eysinga 
and embraced instead the theories developed from 
the fantastic imagination of Robert Eisler. The 
result is a volume which aims to defend his own 
earnest Unitarian faith and the cause of Zionism 
which the author has so zealously supported. 

In the eyes of van Paassen, Paul was the great 
misleader. “He was not a half-Hellenist, half- 
Jew; Paul was an apostate from Judaism.” (230) 
“There are two Jesus figures in the New Testament; 
one entirely Jewish, the actual man of Nazareth; 
the other is the Christ of the Church, who is the 
mouthpiece of Paul. Although diametrically at 
variance with each other, even mutually exclusive, 
the two, i.e., the Jewish man Jesus and the Greek 
Christ-myth, are blended into a single figure in 
the New Testament.” (7). 

Van Paassen can only come to his reconstruction 
with the assistance of a basic skepticism concerning 
the gospel records. In their present form, they 
were all written after 132, the time of the revolt 
under Bar Kochbar. The gospel writers make a 
human being out of St. Paul’s Christ-God. “The 
gospel story did not produce the Christian Church, 
but the Christian Church produced the gospel.” He 
assures his readers that “Scholars have known for 
a long time . . . that the New Testament story .. . 
swarms with emendations, rearrangements, addi- 
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tions, erasures and all manner of pious frauds to 
hide the real circumstances of the hour.” (101-2). 

Though van Paassen has great admiration for the 
Jesus whose career he reconstructs, the focus of at- 
tention is not upon an exposition of his teachings. 
Rather the author seeks to clear the Jews of any 
complicity in the death of Jesus by laying bare the 
suppressed truth about the ignominious end to 
which Jesus came. The author is sure that the 
cleansing of the Temple was unhistorical for he 
knows that there could not have been anything to 
cleanse. It replaces the armed Putsch against Rome 
which Eisler dreamed up on the basis of Luke 
13:1-5 with the aid of the Slavonic Josephus. Be- 
cause Jesus was sentenced by the Romans it must be 
that they arrested him, despite the evidence of the 
gospels. Of course there was no Jewish trial. 
Jesus was condemned on political grounds. After 
his death, the Nazarenes and the rest of the Jews 
lived in as much unity as any two Roman Catholic 
orders today. 

Van Paassen sees correctly that the resurrection 
of Jesus was the heart of the early Christian mes- 
sage. But he is quite sure that he knows the 
“truth” about that. The disciples stole the body, 
gave it a secret burial, fled to Galilee, and as a re- 
sult of the later vision of Peter they developed the 
idea of a resurrection from the mystery religions. 
Only among Gentiles did the message find accep- 
tance. The Jewish Christians did not break away 
until the time of the nationalist struggle in 132. 
Despite what Eusebius says, van Paassen dates the 
flight to Pella at that time. Apparently he be- 
lieves that Christians should have entered into the 
struggle for Jewish nationalism then as now. It 
will come as a surprise to Christian theologians 
who have opposed Zionism today to learn that their 
secret motive “is the protection and safe-guarding 
of the dogma of the Holy Trinity.” (74). 

In a reconstruction which depends so largely 
upon imagination and prejudice, we would expect 
to find loose, inaccurate statements. For instance, 
we are told about a devout Dutch family reading 
the Gospel of Matthew. A budding skeptic on 
hearing the words, “Behold the Lamb of God” re- 
members that in the Gospel of Luke John the 
Baptist does not know Jesus. In fact, the alleged 
words heard in Matthew stand only in John, and 
it is John rather than Luke who claims that John 
the Baptist did not know Jesus. 

The modicum of truth in this book should re- 
ceive emphasis. The only trial of Jesus was a Ro- 
man trial, and our Lord was crucified “under Pon- 
tius Pilate.” While Jesus was arrested by the 
Temple police and some Jews were anxious to be 
tid of the disturber from Galilee, that does not 
mean that the great mass of first century Jews 
either desired or consented to the crucifixion. To 
call them “Christ-killers” is in defiance of the facts. 
Yet it must be said that no reader of this book will 
discover “‘why Jesus died.” Neither the historical 
event nor the interpretation of its meaning is seen 
in valid perspective. Religious education will not 
be served by its presentation. — Clarence Tucker 
Craig, Dean and Professor of New Testament, Drew 
Theological Seminary. 
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